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EDITORIAL 


WHEN Mr. Anthony Eden remarked recently at a State 
function in New Zealand that scientific achievement 

had outpaced political development, he was indirectly stress- 

ing the importance of political science. In the great work 

of understanding politics and of assisting in formulating 
principles of a social life which will enable peoples to enjoy 

the fruits of physical sclence without its potential dangers, 

the Political Science Society of Victoria University College 

is proud to play a part, however small. — 


We are grateful that critics of our foundation issue 
acknowledged the sincerity of our aims and the potential . 
worth to the community of our work. We appreciate their 
words of encouragement. oF 

As suggested in our first issue, the emphasis will be 
on research in this and subsequent publications. While the 
explanation of the major work of the year, the Study of the 
General Election 1949, will be given later by the president 
of the society, it may be remarked here that this project 
is not an election forecast—a form of activity which how- 
ever members feel hardly merits the opprobrium cast on it 
since the re-election of President Truman. Initial group 
and individual reports and contributions by members of 
the society, comprise the first part of the journal. One 
further word on our research and investigation work. In- 
vestigation of political parties is carried on by political 
scientists in America but nothing similar has been done in 
New Zealand. There is no intention upon the part of mem- 
bers of the Political Parties Group to adopt a pontificial or 
inquisitorial attitude. They are concerned merely with a 
scientific and dispassionate search for relevant data. 

For the second part of the journal the society has been 
fortunate to receive contributions from four distinguished 
political thinkers. Professor Parker has presented a topi- 
cal and interesting paper on Australian Federalism in 
which the wider, though seldom—publicised implications 
of the system are discussed in relation to the political pro- 
cess. From Mr. Theiler, Swiss Consul in New Zealand 
comes another absorbing contribution in ‘which he estab- 
lishes that Swiss Federalism is bound irrevocably with the 
outlook of the Swiss people, unattended by certain artifi- 
cialities seen in other federal states. The term federalism, 
we feel, takes on a new meaning upon perusal of these 
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two discussions which, to students of political institutions 
and world federalism, have a particular value. 

Our journal is completed with the inclusion of the 
text of addresses on “the Political and Economic future 
of New Zealand” delivered at the recent New Zealand Uni- 
versity Students’ Congress by two of the leading younger 
members of the Nationalist and Labour parties. Mr. Mar- 
shall, a political science graduate and contributor to our 
first issue, outlines his objections to socialism from a philo- 
sophical as wellas the political and economic angle, in an 
easy and efficient manner. From Mr. Ormond Wilson we 
receive a new and vibrant contribution to New Zealand 
political thought. Instead of a concentration of power and 
master plan visualised by Mr. Marshall, he foresees demo- 
cratic planning as an alternative to state paternalism. 


It is interesting to note that both thinkers abhor the 
idea of the ‘servile state. To avoid it Mr. Wilson places his 
faith in the plan starting with the smallest possible units, 
while Mr. Marshall sees a way out through liberalism and a 
realistic conception of man’s shortcomings. To all with an 
honest and patient interest in political study we commend 
both points of view. The task of the student is to sift and 
decide without prejudice the significant questions raised by 
sucn contentions; to understand, with students of poli- 
tics in other lands, the problem so succintly posed by 
Charles A. Beard, “how can constitutional government with 
its safeguards for liberty be so firmly supported and so 
wisely conducted as to cope with the public issues forced 
on it by the rapid mechanical and social changes of our 
times?” 

In answering this fundamental question lies much of 
the appeal of the science. Its successful answer is largely 
the responsibility of political scientists. 


PART I. 
THE GENERAL ELECTION 
OF 1949 


The field of study for political scientists is so wide that 
it becomes increasingly difficult to find a suitable starting 
point for any investigation into the political behaviour of 
a country. The political behaviour of New Zealanders is 
worthy of study—not only because it will be of interest to 
New Zealanders but also because, in our approach to prob- 
lems and our steps to meet changing situations, there is 
much of value for students of politics in other countries. 
va While political interest is fairly high in New Zealand, 
it is liable to be diminished by the day to day problems of 
living. Only at election time is that interest intensified 
and it is then that the various forces which affect our polit- 
ical life are most readily observed Accordingly the Political 
Science Society has chosen as its first subject for study 
“The General Election of 1949.” 

To the best of our knowledge this will be the first time 
that a New Zealand general election has been studied objec- 
tively. There are advantages related to this, the first at- 
tempt of students to survey the political field of New Zea- 
land, but at the same time the disadvantages experienced by 
all who break new ground, also exist. 


Little upon this subject has been published. Messrs. 
MacCallum and Readman of Oxford University produced 
an interesting and valuable account of the British general 
election of 1945 and a study group of the P.E.P. is con- 
eentrating on British Local Body elections and has pub- 
lished a few broadsheets. Apart from these, election stud- 
ies have been treated as incidental to such themes as apprai- 
sals of political parties, histories of political movements, 
studies of parliament, or have concentrated on minor as- 
pects which, however, do furnish a guide to the Society’s 
approach to the problem. 

First the Society had to decide upon a broad pro- 
gramme, after which an organization was set up which 
could be at once stable enough to hold together and yet 
fluid enough to meet changing needs. 

We decided that the election would be studied by as 
large a group as possible, working under a committee of 
six members—a chairman for the committee and five con- 
veners, each responsible for different aspects of the study. 
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The first aspect will be treated by the “Background” 
group which is to present a survey of the social, political 
and economic background to the election, to study the con- 
test itself and to present a report on the results of the 
election. | 

Another is co study the political parties in detail—their 
history, organization and composition. One group is to 
study electoral law, its implications and general effects of 
the law. The fourth group is to survey the election from the 
“Public Opinion” angle, concentrating on the press, pamph- 
lets and propaganda. . The final group is to present a study 
of Parliament in 1949, with reference to pertinent election 
tactics in the House, and the different trend of events in an 
election as compared with a mid-term session. 


If necessary these groups will be further subdivided. 

Conveners have prepared brief guides for committee 
members, while bearing in mind that modifications may 
have to be made. 


The society is not concerned in this work of research 
with what ought to be. Its duty is to report the results. 
of its findings. While it may be tempting to criticise, it is 
obvious that a factual report will be of more worth. 

The financing of a project such as this is, of course, a. 
problem, but we hope to publish suitable material as it 
comes to hand and thus defray a large part of our expenses. 

In presenting the following reports we hope to create: 
interest and encourage constructive criticism. We cannot 
have too many members for this study. If you would like: 
to help us by reporting local events or by contributing in 
any way at all, we would be very pleased to hear from you. 


B. C. LUMSDEN, B.A., President, 
V.U.C. Political Science Society. 


REPORT OF THE BACKGROUND 
GROUP 
A. T. HOWARTH, M.A., Convener. 


It is always difficult to set out in advance the exact 
pattern of any piece of original research. Indeed it may 
be argued that if it were possible to do this then the origin- 
ality of the investigation and even the necessity for it would 
be avoided. The group is of the opinion that if the subse- 
quent report bears little resemblance to this draft outline, 
it may well be that the divergence has come about as a 


result of having asked the correct questions of the data 
available. 


: The group realises that there are many ways of attack- 
ing the present subject of enquiry ‘but it feels that these 
fall largely under two heads. The matter can be dealt with 
abstractly or on a’ more specific basis. There are advan- 
tages and disadvantages with both methods and it was rea- 
lised that a compromise had to be effected. It was felt that 
the present stage of knowledge of political science renders 
impossible, or at least extremely difficult, the highly abstract 
approach which may at some time allow of generalisations 
that have a wide validity over a range of political environ- 
ments. The group is not convinced that it is capable of 
such a performance. A further reason why we have decided 
against a highly abstract approach is that we feel by so 
doing, we would make it,much more difficult for students 
of the allied social sciences to make the useful contribution 
we should expect of them. The higher the level of abstrac- 
tion the greater becomes the need for advanced knowledge 
in the specialised field of Political Science, whereas if the 
approach is made more general, we feel that we are giving 
the opportunity for students of the other social science to 
combine with us. 

Nor is this the end of our difficulties—a microscopic 
examination of such a field however desirable in itself is 
clearly beyond the powers of the group financially and 
because of the time element involved. For these reasons 
it was decided that the study should be broken up into three 
major headings: ; 

The political background of New Zealand up to 1930. 

‘An examination of the period from 1930-1935. 

An examination of the period from 1936. 
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The examination will become more detailed as the im- 
mediate background to the election is approached. 

Another difficulty has modified the plans of this group. 
It concerns the accessibility of source material, an obstacle 
commonly encountered by investigators in New Zealand. 
There is no shortage of source material for such a study as 
this but the difficulty is that most of it has not been suitably 
indexed. Indeed this group would suggest the indexing of 
source material as a project worthy of very serious con- 
sideration. 

In this survey we accepted the compromise of relying 
on published material. This immediately brings us to a 
question of major importance. There is a wide divergence of 
views between the various authors. Mr. W. B. Sutch advances 
the thesis that New Zealand politics have been motivated 
by a desire for security whereas Professor Lipson contends 
that the motive is a desire for equality. Sutch does con- 
cede that a desire for security may be accompanied by a 
desire for equality but suggests that equality is the second- 
ary and not the primary objective. Lipson suggests that 
the primary object is equality and that this may be at- 
tended by security. 

The group considers it important to try to decide be- 
tween these views and a portion of our study will be devoted 
to attempting to trace one or the other force through New 
Zealand politics. The preliminary investigations of the 
group suggests that whereas the motive was originally a 
motive of security particularly after the Great Depression, 
it seems possible that from about 1940 a movement towards 
a greater degree of equality is discernible. 

In outline the headings under which this section is to 
be investigated are as follows: 


Period up to 1930 


The treatment here will be broad and will be largely 
concerned with attempting to ascertain the effects of the 
original pioneer influence on our social environment, fol- 
lowing this up with the effect that any later influx of im- 
migrants may have had on our political setting. (That 
several Cabinet Ministers are immigrants seems to provide 
a question which is worthy of investigation.) 

Considerations such as investigation of the “Pork Bar- 
rel” in New Zealand—the use of electoral bribery by can- 
didates; an examination of the effect of the United King- 
dom on New Zealand politics; an examination of the devel- 
opment of a feeling of Nationalism in New Zealand if such 
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exists; the effect of the New Imperialism on New Zealand; 
the political effects of immigration; the rise of unionism, 
also have a reference here, but these questions are being 
investigated by the group dealing with Parties. 


Period 1930-35 . 

This period is, of course, dominated by the Great De- 
pression and its most violent effects on New Zealand. Here 
the group will investigate the effect of the Ottawa Agree- 
ment on the political domination of New Zealand by the 
United Kingdom; the depression as a cause of a desire for 
insulation and autarky; the expansion of foreign trade; 
the role of the unemployed. 


Period 1936 Onwards 
_ This is the period of office of the present administra- 
tion and here the group will be concerned largely with re- 
lating promise to performance. In addition several other 
items demand consideration. 


Probably the most important of these is the position 
of the Maori people as a political factor in New Zealand. 
The rather distasteful charges that the Government have 
purchased the Maori vote by Social Security is so com- 
monly held that it demands investigation. 


Nor can the group afford to omit an examination of 
the “Floating Vote.’”’ We wish to ascertain its dimensions 
in New Zealand, its potentiality as an election winner, and 
finally the type of ‘‘electoral bribery” or appeal to which it 
most readily responds. 

The rival claims of Webb and Lipson regarding the 
relation of economic prosperity to the party most likely to. 
be successful, call for examination. Lipson maintains that 
prosperity accompanies a swing to the right and Webb that 
it accompanies a swing to the left. These writers are so 
important in the literature of politics in New Zealand that 
we should endeavour to answer the question. 


A further task of this group is to examine the actual 
campaign itself; the tactics employed; the economic argu- 
ments advanced; the planks in the various platforms which 
appeared to have influenced the voting. It is difficult to be 
more specific about this particular section of the investi- 
gation as it appears that the methods employed and the 
actual scope of the investigation will be determined by the 
nature of the election. It would seem advisable at this time 


not to be too definitive. 


The final and probably the most interesting task of 
the group will be to attempt to assess the results of the elec- 
tion. We want to be able to explain the changes in repre- 
sentation and ascertain the causes of the change. The first 
section will be a factual survey of the past history of the 
electorates which changed their representatives. We wish 
to determine whether any particular electorates change 
their representatives at more frequent intervals than others. 
The second section will be concerned with an examination 
of the composition of the electorate. While the group re- 
grets that Lipson was not more specific when dividing 
electorates between Rural, Mainly Rural, Mainly Urban 
and Urban, it is hoped to lay down some absolute definition 
of those divisions. The last of our efforts is likely to prove 
the most contentious—we hope to determine whether the 
election results can throw any light on the primary motive 
in New Zealand politics.. 

The group regrets that it has not been able to be more 
specific in regard to its programme but we can only repeat 
that we have found it extremely difficult to lay down any 
programme at all and that to do what we have done, has in- 
volved decisions that we realise are somewhat arbitrary. 
Our aim has been to keep the programme flexible 
and to make it as wide in its appeal to all the social 
Sciences as is possible. We feel that by so doing we are 
giving you all an opportunity to assist in what should be 
the most lively activity of any University Club and one of 
which we may feel particularly proud in this our Jubilee 
year. 


REPORT OF THE POLITICAL 


PARTIES GROUP 
T. H. QUALTER, Convener. 


_ The political parties, as might be expected, have been 
given a fair amount of attention by all writers on New 
Zealand politics. After all, our system of government is 
based on the party. And if you were to ask any man in the 
street to give his views on politics, he would, in most cases 
discuss the relative merits of the respective parties. To 
most people, politics means party politics. 

_ Yet, despite this wide interest in party politi 
is still much that has never been rien bt he ene 
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Certainly, it is difficult to find a full and clear statement 
of the development, policy and organisation of each.of the 
major parties in the New Zealand political scene. In one 
book you may find series of valuable statistics, as in Leices- 
ter Webb’s “Government in New Zealand” where a series 
of graphs show the percentage of votes cast for each party 
at each election from 1908 to 1938. Another source may 
give details of party organisations, while, if you seek in- 
formation about the different policies you will generally 
find it necessary to turn to the pamphlets issued by a party 
headquarters. The emotional style of these pamphlets usu- 
ally makes an impartial and impersonal study difficult but, 
nevertheless, of fundamental importance. 


Therefore, as part of the general investigation of the 
1949 elections, this group will study the political parties. 
Several aspects not dealt with previously will be examined 
and, where applicable, graphs will be used to illustrate the 
text. Statistical information already available will, as far 
as possible, be brought up to date. In brief, the aim of this 
group is to provide, under one heading, a concise and com- 
prehensive account of the more important factors of the 
New Zealand party system. 

The history of party government in this country from 
the birth, in 1905, of an independent Labour Party, will be 
the first matter to be covered. The decline of the Liberals 
and the growth of today’s rival groups will be studied in 
some detail. 

From 1911 until 1931 there were three parties 
of some importance—Reform, Liberal and Labour. It will 
be interesting to see in greater detail, how the two former 
groups were forced, first by the economic depression, and 
secondly by the growing power of Labour, to form a coali- 
tion and then later to amalgamate. New Zealand then re- 
turned to a two party system, but the history of her devel- 
opment has not stopped here. The Communist Party has 
announced its intention of contesting several seats in the 
forthcoming election and news of the rebirth of a Liberal 
Party has been published. There is, as yet, no reason to 
suppose that either of these parties will replace those we al- 
ready know, but we must include them in our field of study. 


Labour supporters usually count as “safe” those seats 
centred in urban districts, while at the same time the Na- 
tionalists are confident of the support of the farming com- 
munities. But one may question whether this division is 
now as clear cut as was formerly believed. Certainly, in 
1946, a Nationalist candidate was returned for Mt. Victoria, 
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an electorate in the heart of Wellington city! It might then 
be supposed that the National Party is obtaining increasing 
urban support. If this is the case, this group will try to 
find the degree of such swing, to explain it, and to see if 
there’s a compensating increase in Labour’s rural support. 
Needless to say, a task such as this will involve many hours’ 
study of election returns and the greatest care will be neces- 
sary in evaluating results. 


Some brief description will be given of the organisa- 
tion of the New Zealand Communist Party, but in any dis- 
cussion on party organisation in this country, the emphasis 
will be placed on the two groups represented in the House. 

Of these, Labour is undoubtedly the more highly or- 
ganised. Starting from the smallest unit: the organisa- 
tion begins with the local branch which may be formed 
wherever there is a minimum membership of ten. The 
branches are then grouped into districts controlled and di- 
rected by Labour Representation Committees. The L.R.C.’s, 
the district headquarters in the election campaigns are, in 
fact, the most important institution in the party. Thus, for 
example, all loca] branch resolutions or statements of policy 
must receive the approval of the local L.R.C. before they 
can be published. L.R.C. membership consists of delegates 
from each branch in the area and from local affiliated trade 
unions. 

The Representation Committees are in turn linked to 
form twelve Divisional Councils. Finally, there is the Na- 
tional Executive of the party. Membership of the National 
Executive is made up of one member from each of the 
twelve Divisional Councils together with five members 
elected at the annual party Conference. These five latter 
members are elected by branches and affiliated bodies voting 
in proportion to their numerical strength. That is to say, 
for example, those bodies with up to 50 members have one 
vote, while those with more than 1,000 have five votes. The 
President and Secretary-Treasurer of the party are also 
members of the Executive ex officio. 

According to the party constitution the annual Con- 
ference is “the supreme governing authority of the party.” 
Representation at the Conference, at which decisions on 
party policy are made, again ‘is proportionate to numerical 
strength. Each L.R.C. sends two delegates, while any party 
branch or affiliated body with not more than 200 members 
may send one. 

As the number of members grows so the number of 
representatives is also.increased. Thus a group: with be- 
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tween 1,001 and 1,500 members may send four delegates 
with one extra for each 500 members. It is worth noting 
that the majority, if not all, of the affiliated bodies referred 
to here, are trade unions. Between conferences the supreme 
administrative body is the National Executive. 


In contrast to Labour, the National Party has a fairly 
weak organisation. The basic unit is the electorate. The 
candidate for any particular electorate is selected by a local 
electoral committee. This committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives from each party branch within that electorate. 
The electoral committee’s action is subject to no control 
from any central organisation. The electoral committees 
are grouped to form five divisional committees,—at Auck- 
land, South Auckland, Wellington, Canterbury and Otago- 
Southland. 


Each electorate sends four delegates to an annual Con- 
ference which elects the party President, Vice-presidents 
and Treasurer. The Dominion Council, which, in some ways, 
resembles the National Executive of the Labour Party, is 
made up of these officers, twenty-one members elected by 
the Divisional Committees and five chosen by members of 
the National Party in Parliament. Finally there is-a stand- 
ing committee on policy consisting of three delegates from 
the Dominion Council and three members of Parliament 
appointed by the parliamentary leader of the party, who 
acts as chairman. 

A fuller research into party structure in this country 
will make it possible to assess the relative merits of the two 
types of organisation. It may be shown that National Party 
organisation is too loose. The party might perhaps be 
strengthened by an increased discipline. 


The position of affiliated bodies is an interesting one. 
and will be one aspect of this group’s study. 


Finally, under the heading of “Party Organisation’, 
there remains the question of the relation between the party 
generally and the parliamentary party. As yet there is 
nothing conclusive to be said on the issue and rather than 
express opinions here we prefer to leave the whole matter 
stand until such time as the group has something positive 
to report. 


Finance is one of the most obscure, and yet, at the 
same time, most important aspects of party politics. For 
he who controls the party funds in fact controls the party. 
The Labour Party acknowledges the receipt of contribu- 
tions from the Trade Union movement and both parties 
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have a small membership fee. (In the case of Labour 2/6 a 
year.) Then, round about election time the local branches 
of each party run dances, concerts and raffles as a means 
of raising local campaign funds. The National Party in 
one of its pamphlets states “The National Party’s only 
source of funds is in the VOLUNTARY contributions of 
its members and supporters.” 


Expenditure on campaigns is also obscure though it is 
possible to obtain roughly accurate estimates. This is some- 
thing to be noted in the forthcoming election. 

At the moment only rough generalisations can be made 
as to expenditure, although in some cases statements can be 
backed by figures. National candidates tend to be wealth- 
ier than Labour and on this account they can personnally 
provide a greater proportion of their campaign funds. La- 
bour’s administrative machinery is, on the other hand, 
more efficient, consequently costs tend to be lower. Apart 
from expenditure on behalf of individual candidates there 
is divisional and national expenditure, including such items 
as nation-wide advertising to be taken into account. It will 
be interesting to compare figures of both parties for the 
1949 election. 

Party policy is too big a question to be covered in an 
article of this length. Most people have some idea as to the 
differences between the parties. All those who take any in- 
terest in party politics can recite the slogans of their faith 
and will fight to the last for or against the cause of “Private 
Enterprise,” “Bureaucracy,” “Toryism,” “Totalitarianism,” 
etc. But to explain these terms and their significance is 
another matter. Certainly it would not be possible to out- 
line the policy of Nationalist, Labourite, or Communist in 


one section of one short article. Each requires a full treat- 
ment of its own. 


_ _ The history of the parties in Parliament will be stud- 
ied at some length. Naturally, the emphasis will be on the 
Labour Party, for it has been the party in power for the 
last fourteen years. The achievements of the party, the 
Social Security Act, the Housing Scheme, the advances in 
Public Works, Health and Education policy and numerous 
other points will be examined in the light of their effect on 
the welfare of New Zealand as a whole, and in relation to 
similar progress in other parts of the world. 


One section of the general election research will de- 
vote its time to a specialised study of parliament. .This 
group will be better qualified to examine the major politi- 
cal upheavals of the last fourteen years, but some of these 
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aspects must also be considered under the heading of “Par- 
ties.” Weare not so much interested in these controversial 
issues as such, but it is important to know to what degree, 
if at all, an act like that abolishing the Country Quota, 
affected Labour’s popularity. These problems are, perhaps, 
the most important in this study of the New Zealand party 
system and although they are barely referred to here they 
will be given the fullest attention in the final work. 

Finally, some mention must be made of the parliamen- 
tarians. The information to be published in this section is 
nearly all readily available in different forms, but as far 
as can be found out, this will be the first time it has been 
collected under the one heading. In fact, it will probably 
be the first time most of it has been summarised or tabu- 
lated into any form whatsoever. 

How old is the average member of parliament when 
he is first elected? What is the average age of the House 
at any given time? Perhaps the average age of members 
of the National Party is lower than that for members of the 
Labour Party? These, and other questions we hope soon 
to be able to answer positively. As far as possible graphs 
and diagrams will be used to make easier the interpreta- 
tion of figures. 

The education and occupation of members will also 
make an interesting study, particularly when these figures 
are compared with those for the population as a whole. 

This, then, is the work to be done by one section of an 
election research panel. It is a big job, but one which, if 
carried out thoroughly will be of immense value. It will 
mean that practically all the available information on the 
political parties of New Zealand will be examined and 
everything of importance will be sifted and set out clearly 
in the one section of the one book. 
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THE ROLE OF PUBLIC OPINION 
IN THE MODERN STATE 


The Public Opinion Group 
D. EXLEY, Convener 


N® so long ago, a journalist was sent to Germany to 
prove that the Allied occupation was not worth all the 
effort and expense involved and that the British troops 
should be withdrawn. He made no attempt at serious in- 
vestigation, but stayed at a few expensive hotels and inter- 
viewed a number of Germans who were demanding that the 
Allies adopt a “hands .off Germany”=policy. He duly wrote 
a series of articles to show that millions of pounds of the 
taxpayers’ money, which was being poured into Germany, 
was being wasted in extravagances and excessive expendi- 
ture by the occupation forces, whose morale was being 
undermined. Moreover, he claimed, the Germans felt little 
but contempt for the military authorities. 

Now these articles duly appeared in one of the big Lon- 
don dailies and it so happened that alongside the comment 
on Germany was an advertisement for Dr. White’s pills, 
which claimed to cure an almost infinite variety of diseases 
suffered by seedy people. 

Copies of this newspaper were laid on the breakfast 
tables in two flats in Mayfair the following morning, 
occupied by a doctor and Parliamentary undeyr-secretary re- 
spectively. 

Noticing the patent medicine advertisement, the doctor 
said angrily to his wife, ‘You know, it’s absolutely out- 
rageous the way people are hoodwinked into buying useless 
drugs of this kind, wasting their money and damaging the 
profession. The B.M.A. should do something about it. 
The trouble is the newspapers persist in pandering to their 
advertisers.” Having given his informed opinion of the 
medical advertisement, the doctor glanced at the corre- 
spondent’s story from Germany. | With no first-hand in- 
formation about the occupation force’s activities in Ger- 
many, he again broke into an angry tirade, this time 
against the senseless politicians and incompetent military 
chiefs who were being fooled by the Germans. It was time 
for the Allies to get out, he declared emphatically. 


In the next flat, the Parliamentary under-secretary 
shook his head over the correspondent’s story. He knew 
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that millions of pounds were being spent in the rehabilita- 
tion of German industries and that the cost of the air lift 
had reached a colossal figure. He was convinced by the 
inside information at his disposal that the occupation was 
paying dividends and that Germany had to be built up asa 
Western bulwark against the East. He was not fooled by 
the stunt which demanded that the Allied troops should be 
taken home and Germany left to her own devices. Of 
course, he-said there was bound to be a certain amount of 
extravagance. But the article as a whole he dismissed as 
tommy rot. Then, after glancing at the next column, he 
remarked to his wife, ‘“Dear,I’ve been feeling a little bilious 
during the last few days. I think I'll give these pills of 
Dr. White a try.” 


All right, perhaps the story is a little exaggerated, but 
it serves to show how the uninformed and prejudiced mind 
willingly accepts what it is told. Look around, and you 
will see apathetic and distorted opinion being formed in 
this way continuously. The dangers which it is likely to 
produce need not be stressed. 

Public opinion is exceedingly fluctuating. It is for the 
most part based upon imperfect knowledge and is guided, 
not so much by reason, but by waves of enthusiasm and 
sentiment. 

Apathy on the part of the people has been the biggest 
pitfall in modern British political history and there are 
some who believe that democracy has never b2en given the 
chance to work through indifference, pessimism or self-con- 
tent. 


Certainly the steady flow of opinion frcm the people 
to their rulers is an important feature of a democratic so- 
ciety. Our rulers can only interpret public opinion through 
the formation of really popular government. The old 
contact between politicians and people—such as the rela- 
tionships between the lords of the manor and the peasants 
in feudal times—has largely been broken down. Politi- 
cians generalise from their casual contacts with the bar- 
man, the waiter in the club, the taxi-driver etc. Yet with- 
out an understanding of public op:ni-n, politicians cease to 
form the vital link between the rulers and the ruled. 

Nevertheless, though pub!ic ~pinicn may seem vague 
and elusive for the m-ment, when it is clearly resolved 
hothing can stand in its path. Governments may mould 
and guide it, but at the same time they are highly sensitive 
to it and dare not openly thwart its will. 
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In the classical liberal age of the last century the free . 
exchange of opinion was largely confined to a small section 
of the population, to those, who in 1832 gained political 
emancipation. Safeguarded by property and education, 
public opinion though restricted to a chosen few did fulfil 
its specific function and was guided by the fundamental 
principles of liberalism and reason. 


In the modern state, however, the liberal form of re- 
presentative government has passed away and has been 
replaced by the mass-democratic party state. The result is 
that public opinion is no longer in the words of one writer 
“the free and spontaneous expression of a liberal-minded 
community,” but it has deteriorated into a kind of mass 
opinion. Society has paid the penalty for mechanisation 
and mass conditions. This mass opinion rests in the hands 
of those who rule society and it has lost the creative power 
of an informed public opinion. 


In a democratic community the process of enlighten- 
‘ing the public is a delicate one and calls for a judicious use 
of the means of propoganda—press, radio, films and plat- 
‘form. Efforts are sometimes crowned with rapid success, 
.as for instance after Munich, when op.nion changed swiftly, 
.and after the internment of enemy aliens in Britain in 1940 
when the whole internment policy was reversed in a few 
‘months. 


We must realise that the political centre of gravity is 
‘drifting further and further away from Parliament to the 
‘controlling party organisations and other bodies of vested 
interests, which act as the mouth-pieces for sections of the 
‘community, and, in the case of the political parties, 
‘organise and form the party government. 


Today, the Press has a great influence in the com- 
‘munity. If it no longer is very effective in the formation 
_of political opinions, then it still wields a wide influence on 

matters of other importance. Those who proclaim that 
“You can’t believe a word you read in the papers,” are often 
the ones who, in the words of Herman Finer, “are quite 
unconscious of the subtle fact that they are the subjects of 
an everlasting mental operation conducted by unlicensed 
practitioners.” People unconsciously agree with things they 
see in print and public opinion may be pushed beyond the 
point reached independently by the readers. Their opin- 
jons are strengthened—confirmed by what they read. 
Reasons appear in print which might otherwise float about 
vaguely and unformed in the readers’ minds. 
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Again, people are often convinced that what they read 
is what they meant to say, although ordinary experience 
shows how easy it is to mislead ourselves if we form the 
habit of relying upon the authority of others. 

So long as his personal liberty and his purse remain 
unaffected, the average newspaper reader in New Zealand 
is not vitally interested in the constitutional status of India 
and Pakistan, the preservation of Waipoua Forest or ag- 
grandisement in Indonesia. So long as the views of the 
newspaper he reads coincide with his ideas of justice and 
fair play, he is content to let the paper voice his opinion 
without thinking very seriously about the matter himself. 


The fact that the means by which the nation is 
supplied with these facts and opinions are largely in 
the hands of a few men, who are responsible to no- 
one for the use they make of their power, is a political 
fact of the highest importance. The power of handling 
the news and of deciding just what the country should 
be told is a formidable one. 

Radio supplies, and must increasingly supply, the ur- 
gent demands of the, mass of the public for daily informa-. 
tien. Talks, news, speeches, drama, readings and an-: 
nouncements all provide opportunities for the propagandist: 
as the spoken word is the most direct and simplest method 
of appeal to the individual. Thus governments tend to 
regard broadcasting more and more as a means of influenc-. 
ing opinion at home and abroad and to control it to this 
end. However, it is fair to say that wireless in “this 
country is for the most part used for direct propaganda 
only when there is general agreement that it is for the good 
of the community and not just because it is the wish of 
the particular government—e.g. the allocation of broad-- 
casting time to the leaders of the political parties at elec-. 
tion time and national crises and the agreed propaganda 
such as the occasional Sunday evening appeals for worthy 
causes. 


The moving picture is probably a more potent weapon 
for propaganda than either the written word or even the 
spoken word. Everyone can grasp the import of a picture 
where they might not fully understand a newspaper article: 
or assimilate a broadcast talk. Another point is that the 
greater part of film audiences consist of children and young 
people who are very impressionable. The significance of 
this form of propaganda may be gauged when it is realised 
that about 20,000,000 visits are paid each week to picture: 
6 
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houses in Britain. Naturally, the film producer must con- 
ceal the propagandist elements. | When the cinema-goer 
pays his admission fee at the theatre, he expects not to be 
a subject for propaganda but to be entertained. News- 
rocls and documentaries are probably the most directly 
propagandist parts of a film programme and generally 
support, more by omission than commission, the status quo 
in society and orthodoxy in politics. Again, all the falsi- 
fication of character and the romantic, unscientific attitude 
to facts and life which appear in the entertainment film 
prepare the way for selected versions of contemporary 
events if necessary. 


A striking development in 20th century democracy has 
been the formation of innumerable propagandist associa- 
tions, all of which give expression to and have some in- 
fluence on the formation cf public opinion. Since Parlia 
ment no longer accurately reflects the mind of the nation, 
many of these organisations attempt to get their way by 
direct pressure upon the Government, instead of through 
Parliamentary channels. 

Mainly since the First World War organised trade 
unionism has been dealing directly with the Government 
in spite of its strong representation in Parliament and at 
times has even attempted to dictate the course of national 
policy. Trade union leaders became convinced that their 
power was irresistible as they could, by calling out essential 
workers on strike, put a stop to all the vital activities of 
the nation. Also since the Government has been playing 
a more active part in the regulation of industry, business 
heads have been organising themselves for common action, 
not through Parliament but directly by influencing the 
Government. Local authorities are also successful in 
bringing direct pressure to bear upon the Government. 

Even in the control of finance which is supposed to be 
the prerogative of Parliament, the banks, the Stock Ex- 
change and big financial houses wield a power far more 
effective than that of Parliament. The influence is exer- 
cized not through Parliament, but by direct pressure upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Treasury. 


Public opinion needs leadership and it needs education. 
‘To-day, progress is being made, especially in the field of 
politics and the growth of a politically-critical public is 
apparent. This may be partly attributed to the maturity 
of a public with a secondary education. Observers in 
Britain during the election of 1945 agreed that there was 
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a mood of serious inquiry and informed determination 
hitherto lacking amongst the electors. Questions asked at 
meetings were the product of a much higher standard of 
education than at the time of the two previous elections. 

New forces which have been at work are beginning to 
have their effect. More people are reading serious books 
and the circulation of the daily papers, weeklies and other 
organs of opinion, as opposed to papers featuring news and 
propaganda, rose during the war. In other words, people 
are devoting more time to thinking about political prob- 
lems than was thought likely before the war. 

People are better educated and less prone than their 
parents were to have their minds made up for them. For 
instance, newspapers to-day have less political influence 
than they used to have. At the last British General Elec- 
tion, Francis Williams in his “Press, Parliament and 
People” notes that 75 per cent. of the Press of the whole 
country was against the Labour Party, but this did not 
affect the result. A similar situation exists in New Zea- 
land. A large American daily admits that the Press is out 
of touch with the people. President Roosevelt was elected 
with fewer than 18 per cent. of the American papers back- 
ing him. 

People often say that they read the papers they fancy 
or can buy most easily, but when it comes to voting, they 
make up their own minds according to their own views and 
impressions of the parties and candidates. 

WUE the forthcoming General Election the Victoria 

University College Political Science Society’s research 
group on public opinion will endeavour to analyse the forces 
attempting to influence political opinion before polling day 
and where possible to estimate their success or failure. 


REPCRT OF THE ELECTORAL 


GROUP 
P. L. R. ABRAHAM (Convener). 


Section 3 of “The Electoral Act 1927” provides that 
“Tt shall be lawful for the Governor-General from time to 
time as occasion requires, by Proclamation in His Majesty’s 
name, to summon and call together a House of Representa- 
tives in and for New Zealand consisting of seventy-six 
members in addition to four Maori Members as provided in 
Part IV hereof.” ‘ 

The legal section of this proposed study will attempt 
to deal with the legal procedure by means of which these 
seventy-six members are chosen. 
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At present it is in a somewhat embryonic form but 
indications are that it will be subdivided into divisions, each 
division dealing with a separate aspect of the problem. It 
is hoped that the finished product will cover the following 
topics. 

1. Qualifications necessary for election as a member of 
the House of Representatives. 

2. The Electoral Commission with a short note on the 
“Country Quota.” 

3. The compilation of the electoral rolls. 

4. Qualifications necessary before a man or woman may 
become an elector. 

5. The problem of “residence with an electoral district 

6. The issue of writs for an election and the legal steps 
necessary before a candidate can be declared elected in- 
cluding procedure at the polls and the Electoral Court. 

‘7. Certain offences which may be committed by candi- 
dates and their supporters in the course of campaigning. 

8. The special problem of the Maori elections. 

An attempt will be made as far as possible to avoid 
matters which are purely technical. This section therefore, 
will be of little assistance to the lawyer engaged on a peti- 
tion to the Electoral Court but is designed rather to satisfy 
the layman who may be curious enough to wish to look into 
the machinery which works so smoothly and quietly when 
a General Election takes place. 


9? 
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THE GOVERNOR GENERAL'S 


PART IN LEGISLATION 
P. L. R. ABRAHAM, B.A., LL.B. 


Section 32 of “The Constitution Act 1852” (15 & 16 
Vict. c.72.) establishes within New Zealand a General ‘As- 
sembly consisting of the Governor, a Legislative Council 
and a House of Representatives. By section 53 of the same 
Act this General Assembly is empowered “to make laws for 
the peace order and good government” of the country. 

It is seldom that one becomes aware of the part played 
in the legislative process by the Governor-General. One 
is, of course, dimly conscious of the fact that a Bill re- 
ceives his assent before it finally becomes law, but is apt 
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to assume that this assent is a mere formality to be given 
as a matter of course once a bill has passed through all 
its Stages in the pes of Representatives and in the 
Legislative Council. \ 

However, the proviso to section 56 of the Constitution 
Act which is the section which empowers the Governor- 
General, according to his discretion, to grant or refuse his. 
assent to a bill also empowers him to amend a bill and, as 
amended, refer it back to the House of Representatives or 
to the Legislative Council for their further consideration. 
This procedure was adopted last year in the case of “The 
Shipping and Seamen Amendment Bill.” After this Bill 
had duly passed through the House of Representatives and 
Legislative Council the Government decided that certain 
amendments were desirable. So the Bill was referred by 
the Governor-General back to the House of Representatives 
re ie these amendments could be considered by the latter 

ody. 

Such a procedure in a colony where representative gov- 
ernment is new, and experienced legislators among the 
colonists a rarity, must be a very necessary safeguard and 
one to be invoked frequently. But New Zealand, it is to be 
hoped, is no longer to be placed in that category and once 
a Bill has passed through all its stages in each of the two 
chambers no further amendment should be necessary until 
the circumstances calling for the Bill in the first place 
change with the passing of time, thereby making new legis- 
lation desirable. Our whole legislative process both offi- 
cial and unofficial—the discussions with interested parties 
before a bill is introduced, a bicameral legislature, the pro- 
cedure or requiring three readings of a Bill in each chamber, 
an official Opposition—is all designed to prevent the pas- 
sage of hastily considered legislation. If, therefore, it be 
considered that a Bill requires amendment, that amend- 
ment should be thought of before the final stage of pre- 
senting: the Bill to the Governor-General for his assent. 

Apart from the above considerations there are other 
reasons why the adoption of such a procedure is undesir- 
able; these are three in number. 

In the first place, if His Excellency may refuse his as- 
sent to a Bill until after certain amendments have been in- 
corporated into it, he may very well refuse his assent alto- 
gether. There are many who say that the constitutional 
power of a Dominion Governor-General to veto a Bill is now 
extinct, but if that power be considered together with this 
power to refer a Bill back to the House of Representatives 
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or to the Legislative Council, it must immediately appear 
to spring very much into life. To reply that the Governor- 
General would only exercise his power of veto on the advice 
of his Ministers is to beg the question. If a Bill has passed 
through both Chambers of the legislature, it presumably 
has the approval of the majority of the representatives of 
the electorate and of the majority of the persons selected 
by the Government, because of their knowledge of the 
country’s affairs, to sit in. the Legislative Council. The 
employment of the veto would therefore be contrary to the 
spirit of the democratic system by which we are governed. 
If, in point of fact the power of veto be now extinct, there 
must be considerable substance to the contentions of Mr. 
R. M. Algie (Opposition member for Remuera) that this 
procedure to which exception is being taken in this article 
is now unconstitutional. 


These contentions put forward by Mr. Algie constitute 
the second objection and may be summarised as follows: 
Prior to our adoption of the Statute of Westminster we 
were, as a matter of strict law, in a position no different 
from that of a young and immature colony where no legal 
objection might be taken to the Governor referring Bills 
back to the Chambers for their further consideration. Since 
our adoption of The Statute of Westminster however, the 
position has completely changed. We now possess a legis- 
lative sovereignty identical to that of the United Kingdom 
Parliament, upon the model of which our legislative insti- 
tutions are based. His Majesty the King does not possess 
the power to refer Bills back to either of the United King- 
dom chambers for the consideration of proposed amend- 
ments and it is therefore most unlikely that such a power 
can be lawfully exercised by a Dominion Governor-General. 


It should be noted that when Mr. Algie put forward 
these contentions in the House of Representatives the 
learned Attorney-General disagreed most strongly. 


The third objection is one of procedure. The writer 
is informed by an experienced Parliamentarian that when 
the Governor-General refers a Bill back to the Chambers, 
in practice it is referred back to the House of Representa- 
tives in the first instance, without warning. The House, 
being unprepared, is therefore usually unable to give the 
proposed amendment all proper consideration. The posi- 
tion is different from when an amendment is proposed to 
a Bill whilst the latter is still before the House. When that 
occurs members are expecting and are prepared for de- 
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bate on the subject matter of the Dill. This objection, be- 
ing as is stated above one of procedure, can easily be over- 
come either by adequate prior notice being given or else 
by the Bill being referred back to the Legislative Council 
in the first instance and not being referred to the House of 
Representatives until it has been approved by the Upper- 
Chamber. 


There are, of course, certain advantages to be derived. 
from this procedure of the Governor-General referring a. 
Bill back to the Chambers for their consideration of a pro- 
posed amendment. If, after a Bill has passed through both: 
Chambers, but before it. receives the Governor-General’s. 
assent, it is decided by the Government that an amendment 
is necessary, then one of two different procedures may be 
followed. Either, the bill may be assented to in its exist-. 
ing form and a subsequent Bill introduced to cure the de- 
fect, or else, the Bill, may, as is done, be referred back to 
the Chambers. The former alternative is undesirable. 
First, the introduction of a new Bill wastes both time and. 
money when it is possible to proceed by a speedier and 
cheaper method and secondly, it is most inconvenient for 
lawyers and others charged with administering the law 
to have to chase from Statute to Statute when they desire 
to ascertain what the law on a given topic may be. 

Probably in that illogical collection of. expediencies. 
known as our Constitution this additional expediency is 
destined to survive, but it is strongly urged that members 
of the House of Representatives should be given far greater 
warning when it is about to be employed. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
H. BENDA 


“If a second Chamber agrees with the first, it is super- 
fluous; while if it disagrees, it is obnoxious.” —Sieyes. 


EYE® since 1852 when this Dominion established its Leg- 
islative Council, numerous critics have consciously or 
unconsciously, repeated in plain or in veiled English what 
the Frenchman said in the 18th century. But stating the 
case against bicameralism does not mean doing away with 
a second chamber, and no better example of this can be 
found than the New Zealand Legislative Council. “Judged 
from any point of view,” says Professor Lipson, “this must 
be considered one of the most futile and ineffective second 
chambers in the world.” The strangest aspect of this in- 
stitution is that, by and large, most politicians would agree 
with the professor quoted. -It is not upon the function 
which this burdensome constitutional appendage performs 
at this time that political opinion is at variance. The split 
occurs when the question is put, “What shall be done?” 


From 1852 until 1891 the answer to this question cen- 
‘tred around the pros. and cons. of life-membership of Royal: 
appointees to the chamber. Like most British colonial Coun- 
‘cils, the New Zealand’s was recruited from life-members; 
‘but the early “democratization” of the Dominion’s political 
institutions would not permit the creation of a would-be 
‘colonial elite or aristocracy. Another aspect of the same 
problem was, of course, that an appointed chamber would 
“enable the Colonial Office to interfere in the local affairs 
off the Colony” by means of such a “created aristocracy.” 


This first stage ended with the passing of the Legisla- 
tive Council Bill of 1891. Life membership was replaced by 
appointment for seven years. Neither before, nor after 
this concession to democratization, was it felt that here was 
a real solution of the problem set by the existence of a 
second chamber in a country where neither an aristocratic 
tradition nor federalism particularly warranted it. It is 
indeed almost incredible that, although some of our best 
parliamentarians—Sir Francis Bell, to mention but one— 
have spent years of eloquence and argumentation on this 
topic, the Legislative Council has withstood the test of time. 
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The question under discussion is twofold. It concerns, 
on the one hand, the Council’s recruitment, on the other,. 
its competence. 


It was with the former that the 1891 Bill had dealt, 
and it is this point too, that seems to, attract most of the 
attention showered on the Council as recently as 1948. It 
is obvious that any appointed chamber in a co-legislative 
capacity cannot claim equality with the elected body. There- 
fore, it is argued, make it elective and the evil endeth. On 
one point there seems to be certainty: the appointments. 
must give way. To realise that this argument has been of 
equally convincing force for the past thirty-seven years is 
to understand that constitutions have a tough life. And 
one can quite safely say that proposals for an elective basis, 
including the very latest, will only tend further to prolong 
the life of a system which, in the words of Stewart, “... 
after a trial of twenty-one years . . . stands condemned” 
—(in 1912!) 

Now the matter of recruitment must still be examined. 
from another angle. Appointees are, if not in their entirety, 
overwhelmingly sympathisers of the government in power. 
It is true that the Liberals started the practice of nomin- 
ating non-followers as well, but ‘it is undisputably true 
that any government can expect at least acquiescence from 
its own appointees. This situation makes the New Zealand 
Council a striking contrast to the House of Lords. Orig- 
inally our second chamber was feared to become the 
seat of conservatism and as recent advocates of its reten- 
tion and elevation as Bell, wished it to fulfil that very 
function against the “demands so outrageously made by 
Labour in this colony.” Today it is largely a body of Labour 
sympathisers. 

A unique feature in the present debate, from a wider 
constitutional and political angle, is therefore that those 
elements whom we generally refer to as being ‘Conserva- 
tives,” the people who are the defenders of bicameralism 
elsewhere, have now taken up the cudgels for the abolish- 
mend of the Chamber in New Zealand. Whereas, in other 
words, conservatism tends to support the check and balance 
provided by a second chamber on the rash—read “liberal” 
or “radical’—measures of the elected chamber, we are now 
witnessing in this country the very reverse. 

But before we examine the present situation more 
closely, let us turn to the aspect of the Council’s compe- 
tence. Admittedly it is difficult to discuss these two topics. 
separately, the more so because it is preciseJy their inter-. 
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action which makes the issue much more complex than may 
appear from our parliamentary debates. The Council’s 
competence—and it appears to have been theoretically in- 
creased when New Zealand adopted the Statute of West- 
minister—is almost unlimited, because it can, in theory 
again, veto legislation apart from money bills. And if it 
maintains its veto, there is no further way out, supposing 
that consultations between the houses have failed. This 
point is stressed not because legalisms appeal to the writer. 
He is aware of the highly hypothecial nature of this pro- 
vision. 

However, there is one crucial case which will be dis- 
cussed shortly. 


For the ordinary procedure of government and legis- 
lation, the Council cannot in effect hold up the business of 
the day. It cannot do so, because it derives its power from 
too weak a source. Nor is it ever intended that it should 
ever use “rights” in such a way if and when it realises that 
the House of Representatives has a de-facto mandate from 
the electorate for the measures it proposes. Moreover, the 
thread of “swamping” an unyielding Council suffices to en- 
sure compliance. 


There is no constitutional limit upon the numbers of 
this chamber, and some few new appointments would in 
practice suffice to ensure a government majority. This, 
then, is the major complaint of its most bitter critics. 

If, at any time, the Council can be swamped by the 
Government of the day—as it was by an unwilling Lord 
Glasgow in the past — then its usefulness is to all 
intents and purposes nil as far as the veto is concerned. 
The next line of defence for the existence of the Council 
sees its main contribution to the machinery in its revis- 
ionary powers. 

The crucial case referred to is of no little importance 
to-day, when the cry for the abolition of the Council forms 
part of the platform of the Opposition, while the Labour 
Party, forgetful of its previous attitude towards the Coun- 
cil, seems but moderately interested even in its reform. Not 
that there are no reasons for what I just termed “forget- 
fulness”—or, conversely, for the Opposition’s demand for 
such radical measures instead of a half-hearted reform. 

The anomaly turns around the fact that we can- 
not legislate. the Council out of existence, simply be- 
cause, as seems apparent from the 1948 debates, and 
understandable from human nature, it will veto any 
such threat to its continued existence. 
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Since there is no recourse, the matter will come to a 
stand-still, if ever it is carried so far as to lead to a 
complete break between the two houses. 


Let us then, assume that a change of government 
occurs in the future. It is unlikely that the Opposition will 
make abolition of the Council its major election platform. 
The public outside are not interested enough in such an 
issue, as can be seen from the part-retreat of the British 
Labour Party, which could not risk everything on the abo- 
lition of an admittedly more widely unpopular and certainly 
more spectacular second chamber than the New Zealand 
Legislative Council ever will, or can be. But this means, in 
other words, that without an obvious mandate from the 
electorate, the government will not be able to press the issue 
in case the Council uses the veto. The only remedy, and 
here lies the grotesque humour of this constitutional 
wrangle, would be to swamp the Council with more mem- 
bers—for the one and only purpose of legislating itself out 
of existence. This is so unlikely that it is possible that 
the cry for abolition will be allowed to subside as election 
date approaches. A new government—always supposing 
that our, theoretical election has this result may, indeed; 
follow in the path of all its predecessors since Ballance. 
Probably it would appoint new Councillors. ... And his- 
tory would move on, until the next Opposition spent some 
more rhetoric on this endless issue. 


There is still another, quite interesting, side to the last 
stage of the argument. A Joint Constitutional Reform Com- 
mittee was set up in 1947, to enquire into the desirability 
of unicameral legislation, and the pros and cons of bicamer- 
alism on the other, with special reference to eventual re- 
forms of our Legislative Council. 

New Zealand authorities available seemed to favour 
bicameralism on the whole, while most were dissatisfied 
with the existing council. The press of the country, too, in 
so far as it can be accepted as expressive of public opinion 
in such an involved matter, has tended to favour an Upper 
House.. However this committee failed to come to a joint 
resolution because it could not agree on any recommen- 
dations. 


There is little doubt that members of parliament have 
made scanty use of the great mass of information made 
available—and that in an excellently condensed summary 
of the evidence—by the committee. Unfortunately it seems 
that there is little desire to discuss the matter rationally. 
That party politics and discipline have crept into the dis- 
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cussion is clear to a reader of the debates. Members seem 
to have abstained from giving their views fully wherever 
these views, some expert, clashed with the policy of their 
party. Nor is it surprising that the Legislative Council 
debated the evidence in its own Committee thoroughly, and 
even submitted to the joint body some suggested reform 
proposals. It was fighting its own battle, and was fighting 
it well. But yet, as Professor Lipson says, “Shadows can- 
not command respect.” 


To continue a shadow-chamber is as useless as it is 
harmful to the body concerned. Unless removed from its 
present platform, however, it is likely that the shadow will 
persist. 


PART II. 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERALISM 
Professor R. S. PARKER 


I AM very pleased to be given an opportunity of contribut- 

ing to this active young Journal, but readers may 
wonder, with me, whether the problems of federalism are 
of great interest to New Zealanders. In suggesting this 
topic, your Editor no doubt had a shrewd suspicion that, 
after a year’s full-time research on the subject, I probably 
knew very little about anything else at the present moment. 
If so, he was not far wrong. But I suggest that in general 
the government of a “sister Dominion” should be of some 
concern to readers of a Journal like this, and beyond that, 
there are one or two ways in which—as I shall try to show— 
anyone interested in politics can learn something from a 
study of federal government. 


In the first place, as a matter of fundamental political 
theory, it should be clear that federalism is a very peculiar 
and anomalous form of government. For the essential 
function of the “device of government’”—as Professor 
Laird calls it—is to provide a centre of power and auth- 
ority through which the mutually compatible wills in the 
community can become effective through co-operation, and 
the incompatible aims of different people can be reconciled 
in an orderly way. It is logically inconsistent with this 
function for a polity to contain more than one source of. 
authority — which is why international differences can- 
not yet be reconciled in an orderly way. But federalism 
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implies several independent authorities within one polity— 
it means “divided sovereignty”’—and to this extent it is 
a contradiction in terms. Of course we must recognise 
that sovereignty, in the sense of a final source of authority, 
is tenable only as a legal, not a political, conception. Poli- 
tical power can never be completely concentrated in one 
person, place or institution. But the motion of legal sov- 
ereignty is thoroughly practical and convenient, and it is 
legal sovereignty which federalism attempts to divide, and 
yet to retain at the same time. This inner legal contradic- 
tion is one of the paradoxes of federalism. The other lies 
in the fact that the legal subdivision of authority which 
federal constitutions attempt to define, can never corre- 
spond for any length of time to the divisions of political 
power, which constantly shift with the changing alignments 
of parties, classes and regional and economic groups. I am 
sorry to start with such a piece of dry reasoning, but I 
think it contains the basic political theory of federalism. 
(Those to whom the topic is new should first read the ini- 
tial chapter of Wheare or Federal Government, and the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Commonwealth 
Constitution, 1929.) 

If federalism is a freakish form of government, why 
is it that a large proportion of modern states are federa- 
tions, at least in form? The main answer is, that a large 
proportion of modern states are large. Most federations— 
and all modern ones—are political unions covering huge 
areas with scattered centres of population and compara- 
tively undeveloped communications, and at their incep- 
tion political and administrative unification were equally 
unthinkable. To this factor we must add the existence of 
vested interests—political, religious, racial or econmic, 
which were able to make the retention of some local auto- 
nomy a condition of joining in any union at all. 

Here we may glance critically at well-known but non- 
scientific writers on federal government like A. V. Dicey, 
James Bryce and many who have copied them, repeating’ 
their formula that federalism appears when “a people 
desire union without unity,” or “a number of communities 
want to unite for some governmental purposes, but to re- 
main independent for others.” Such statements are poli- 
tically meaningless, because in politics ‘a people” or “a 
community” can never desire anything unanimously. As 
applied to Australia, at any rate, the proper statement of 
the reasons for federalism is that in the late nineteenth 
century, many people wanted a union of the Australian 
colonies, while many others did not want a union at all. 
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The former group were only slightly stronger than the 
latter, with the result that we got a union on the usual 
federal terms—that there should be an attempt to sub- 
divide legal authority between a central government, State 
governments, and a High Court. More specifically, Austra- 
lian federalism represents a political union reached by com- 
promise between, on the one hand, residents of rural areas 
‘(particularly areas annoyed by inter-colonial commercial 
rivalry), manufacturers and farmers in Victoria, sugar- 
growers in Queensland and mining communities through- 
out Australia; and on the other hand, less eminent colonial 
politicians, local public servants, agriculturists growing 
food for local consumption (except in Victoria and Tas- 
mania), commercial magnates in Sydney, and. small in- 
dustrialists in Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth. This division 
of interests cannot be explained in the space available here, 
but is set forth in order to show that the real political 
lines of cleavage in Australia do not by any means cor- 
respond with the kinds of boundaries enshrined in the 
federal constitution. (Cf. Dicey, Law at the Constitution, 
7th ed., 1914; Bryce, Studies in History and Jurisprudence, 
Vol. I.) 


The latter boundaries divide Australia: into “States,” 
but it would be grave over-simplification to imagine that 
the only problems which arise in our federal system con- 
cern the relations between the States, or between the State 
governments on one side and the Commonwealth govern- 
ment on the other. These relations are merely the facade 
which covers the deeper kinds of conflict mentioned above. 
The latter include the conflicts between the major political 
parties (both organised on an Australia-wide basis with 
State sub-divisions), between militant and moderate wings 
of each party (this itself being partly a regional conflict), 
between urban and rural interests, between small farmers 
and large graziers, between labour and capital on the in- 
dustrial front, and between business and government on the 
administrative front. The point to emphasise is that every 
federal issue, every so-called constitutional issue between 
the “parties to the federal compact,” usually arises from, 
or develops into, one of these inter-group issues as being 
the real question at stake. 


The lesson of this, for any student of politics, is 
that he must always look behind and beyond govern- 
mental forms to the real interests they stand for, if he 
is to understand the political process itself. 
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This lesson is well brought out by study of a federal 
system, because under federalism the governmental forms 
loom so large, the constitutional issues seem so important, 
the legal concepts and problems are so fascinating to con- 
stitutiona] experts, that they offer a challenge to the deeper 
pent which only a careful political analysis can bring 
to bear. 


It is easy to enumerate the major problems thrown up 
by Australia’s federal experience. First and foremost is the 
fact that the framers of the constitution found it impos- 
sible to subdivide the most formidable civil power of gov- 
ernment — the power to tax. True, the Commonwealth 
parliament alone was given the powers of customs and ex- 
‘cise taxation—the principal source of tax revenue in Aus- 
tralia at the time of federation in 1900. But apart from 
this, both Commonwealth and States have a general power 
of taxation, and of course since 1900 income taxation has 
‘far surpassed customs both as a source of revenue and as 
an instrument of social policy by redistribution of incomes. 
Since, by the logical instinct of the lawyers, a valid Com- 
monwealth law prevails over a State one (otherwise there 
would be no legal certainty in interpreting “concurrent 
powers”), it follows that the State governments, as was 
already foretold in 1902, must eventually become “finan- 
cially bound to the chariot wheels of the Commonwealth.” 
The inevitable had happened by 1942, when the Common- 
‘wealth government completely monopolised the field of in- 
come taxation, leaving none of it for the States. The latter, 
thus deprived of all revenue from customs, excise and 
income taxation, are dependent almost entirely for the 
sinews of government on money distributed by the Com- 
‘monwealth, partly in the form of “reimbursements” from 
the receipts of income taxation, partly in the form of assist- 
ance in paying off their public debts, partly in the form of 
grants for special purposes, as for education or roads, and 
‘in the case of the three least populous States, largely in 
the form of special grants to help bajance their budgets. 
(On financial relations see Commonwealth Grants Commis- 
sion, 3rd Report.) 

Anyone who looks at the Australian constitution will 
ask why the Commonwealth government wanted an in- 
creasing share of all governmental revenues, when it was 
only given defined and limited functions to perform, the 
residual powers, including almost all important govern- 
mental and social services, being left with the State par- 
liaments. But here again federalism points to the need for 
understanding political laws and historical facts. It is a 
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political law that those who control any active social insti- 
tution will seek to increase its scope and influence. So 
federal politicians have never regarded the Commonwealth 
as being confined within the narrow spheres of conducting 
foreign policy, defence, postal services and a few aspects 
of social and technical research. In the Australian democ- 
racy Commonwealth parties of both political. complexions 
have naturally sought to maximise their popularity—and 
therefore their claim to governmental power—by expand- 
ing the more spectacular forms of Commonwealth activity : 
social services, from pensions to pharmaceutical benefits ; 
business undertakings; assistance to producers of all kinds; 
industrial arbitration; and so on. All of these require 
money. Again, it is an historical fact that the present 
century has seen every type of government forced by the 
popular pressures upon it into increasing regulation of 
economic activity. Such presures have been increasingly 
applied to Commonwealth governments, as developing 
technology and interstate trade have expanded Australian 
economic problems beyond the boundaries and the scope of 
State authorities. But since the Commonwealth parlia- 
ment has little power to legislate directly on economic pol- 
icy, its activities in this field have consisted largely of mone- 
tary payments under its general appropriation power and 
its bounty power: subsidies, grants, bounties and the like. 
And the final and most important reason for the Common-. 
wealth’s increasing need of revenue—though often forgotten. 
in ex parte discussions of the matter—has been its finan- 
cial responsibility for the conduct of two major wars. (On 
Commonwealth relations generally, read Greenwood, The 
Future of Australian Federalism, 1946.) 


The next most important group of federal problems in 
Australia arises from a further anomaly of federalism it- 
self. This system is usually thought of as involving a “di- 
vision” of powers between two sets of governments. But 
this is true only up to a point. In Australia, most of the: 
powers given to the Commonwealth parliament, are not 
divided off from those of the States, but are “concurrent” 
with them. The State parliaments retain them; the Com-. 
monwealth has them too; but the Commonwealth has pre- 
cedence when and if it wants to use them (taxation, other: 
than customs and excise, is an example). There are in 
fact not many fields in which the concurrent powers have. 
caused serious difficulty, but one case is both serious and 
notorious. Both the Commonwealth and the States have set. 
up elaborate systems of industrial arbitration, and the re- 
sulting confusion in the fixation of hours, wages and con- 
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ditions of work in industry is a byword. This has been 
written about so exhaustively that it need not be further 
discussed here. (Read, for example, Studies in the Aus- 
tralian Constitution, 1938, ed. W. G. K. Duncan.) 


A third major problem of a federal system is the need 
for “judicial review” of the statutes of the various parlia- 
ments. Ostensibly this is required to provide for impar- 
tial interpretation of the “division of powers” involved in 
a federal constitution. But it also extends to other consti- 
tutional limitations on the powers of the parliaments, such 
as the “Bill of Rights” in the American constitution, or to 
section 92 of the Australian constitution which says that 
trade and intercourse among the States shall be absolutely 
free, or conceivably even to the Australian formula that 
the parliament’s’ powers are to make laws “for the peace, 
order and good government of the Commonwealth.” It 
can easily be seen that the final power to interpret such 
clauses, and to invalidate popular legislation as inconsistent 
with them, is:a grave responsibility to be assumed by non- 
elected judges. In Australia the High Court has, in fact, 
declined in the past the responsibility of applying the last- 
quoted phrase in the interpretation of statutes—but its 
potential power remains. The power of a non-elected body 
to invalidate laws made by a representative assembly is one 
problem of judicial review in a democratic state. Another 
grave one is that such decisions, though strictly related to 
the words of the constitution, do not necessarily have any 
relation whatever to the political or technical merits of the 
legislation in question. - If, for example, the Privy Council 
upholds the High Court’s decision invalidating crucial parts 
of the Chifley Government’s Act to nationalise Australian 
trading banks; no-one concerned with the case will suggest 
for a moment that this proves that the measure is politi- 
cally or economically undesirable for Australia. The de- 
cision will rest entirely on the consistency of the Act with 
the construction placed upon certain words in the consti- 
tution—words whose subsequent applications were never 
dreamed of by its authors. Of course, there are those who 
argue that this procedure is a democratic safeguard. They 
contend that-a written constitution may be used in this way. 
to restrain dictatorial tendencies in party majorities. The 
Banking Case may serve to delay the proclamation of the 
Act until the people have had an opportunity of pronounc- 
ing upon it at the next general election. (Cf. article by 
Bland, in Australia, 1947, ed. Hartley Grattan.) 

This particular concept of a list of constitutional 


limitations on legislative power, written into a document 
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and enabling the judiciary to apply the rule of ultra vires 
to statutes, could of course be adopted in a unitary state 
like New Zealand. It is a by-product of federalism usually, 
but can exist without it. On the other hand, federalism 
sems to some Australian publicists to offer yet another kind 
of defence of “individual liberties.” They point out that in 
a unitary state the government of the day can impose a 
given political or economic policy over a whole country, 
while in a federation, this is made difficult not only by 
constitutional limitations, but also by the necessity of secur- 
ing the agreement of a number of parliaments, the whole 
of which are rarely likely to be supporting governments of 
the same complexion at the same time. Now, this simply 
amounts to saying that no government should ever have a 
free hand to implement a far-reaching social policy over a 
whole country, and readers of this Journal will know how 
to debate that question. What some Australians say about 
the other matter of constitutional limitations on legislative 
power, is that in practice it tends to be merely a conserva- 
tive device, since only wealthy interests can afford the 
enormous legal expenses of putting it into operation—and 
in any case it is only the wealthier interests which wish to 
limit the legislative powers of parliaments in capitalist- 
democratic countries. It is this kind of consideration 
which led a recent writer on Australian government, Pro- 
fessor Sawer of Melbourne University, to say: 

To some extent, the whole structure of federalism 
in Australia protects property interests, and argu- 
ments for and against increased federal powers de- 
velop into arguments between socialists and anti- 


oe? (From Australian. Government To-day, 
1948. 

Within national states to-day, federalism is giving 
way to increasing centralisation of governmental power. 
And federalism will never become a practical issue within 
geographically compact countries like New Zealand. But 
one important aspect of federalism should be of 
interest everywhere, including New Zealand. It does 
suggest the only practicable means of advance towards 
larger units of international goverment, perhaps ultimately 
even to world government itself. There is a fundamental 
difference between a loose alliance of independent states 
like the United Nations, and a federal union, which does 
imply a central organ of government, and not merely of 
consultation. At the same time, the federal system makes 
it possible for formerly independent governmental, national 
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or racial units to retain their identity and a large amount. 
of autonomy within a greater scheme of government. Only 
on this condition did existing federal unions become unions 
at all, and only on such conditions can we conceive any 
voluntary consolidation of the present anarchy of national 
states. For this reason, the structure, law, and political 
experience of existing federations are worthy of study by 
anyone interested in world order. 


Australian National University. January, 1949. 


SWISS FEDERALISM 
Mr. E. THEILER 


gy the following article we shall endeavour to explain why 
Swiss Federalism is not only different from any other 
kind of Federalism, but even unique. The people of the 
Swiss Confederation, ever since its inception 658 years ago, 
have had to fight for their freedom, be it in bloody battles 
or be it by their wits. Often the question is asked “How 
was it possible for the Swiss Confederation td survive?” 
It was by the deep sense of freedom and justice that the: 
“miracle of the Swiss Confederation” as it is often called,. 
has been brought about; in fact many an historian at- 
tributes the success to law enforcement, which plays a. 
paramount part in the life of the Swiss Confederation. 


Liberty, the Staple Raw Material 


The fact that Switzerland, so insignificant a country 
from the economic standpoint, should have become the 
home of 4} million people is due entirely to intelligence and 
hard work. Without the peculiar political attitude of the 
Swiss, it would have been quite impossible to raise the 
public economy of the country to such a level. Only a free 
people cculd attain this standard of living and only as a 
free state could Switzerland, remote from the sea coast 
and without her own sources of raw materials, succeed im 
commanding the respect of the whole world and in taking 
a prominent part in world trade. We have therefore 
every reason to regard the independence of the Swiss 
people as having the significance of a “staple raw material.” 

We must therefore enquire into the origins of that 
freedom. In the 13th century, under the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, the three ccmmunities of Uri, Schwyz and Unter- 
walden found themselves compelled to take up their own 
defence against the ambitions of the House of Hapsburg- 
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‘The Empire was falling to pieces and could offer no pro- 
tection. The three states therefore formed an alliance in 
August 1291 for the defence of their independence by their 
combined forces. Here a new political principle was put 
into action. The Empire’s mission had been to maintain 
rights and uphold peace; when its protection weakened, 
there arose in its place this alliance of free peoples whose 
tradition ‘of self-government had become very strong in 
the interregnum between the death of Frederick II in 1250 
and the accession of Rudolf of Hapsburg in 1287. 


The principle of this alliance was to ensure the inde- 
pendence of each separate member by the joint efforts of 
all. It established a complete and unconditional solidarity, 
diplomatic, economic and military. The enemy of one was 
the enemy of all, and when one was attacked, all were 
attacked. The idea of collective security had entered the 
world. 

The “Everlasting League” sworn to by the three states 
in 1291 and renewed at Brunnen in 1315 became the true 
foundation stone of the Swiss nation. It controlled the 
important route, between north and south over the Gott- 
hard, and Switzerland’s position as guardian of the Alpine 
passes has given her a peculiar political, strategic and 
economic importance. This importance was further in- 
creased by the building of the Gotthard railway in the 19th 
century. 


The League of the three states in the central region 
of the Alps was strengthened by other communities which 
joined it. All had their powers and duties within the 
League laid down in special charters. The originals of 
these charters are preserved in the State Record Office at 
Schwyz; that of 1291 is written in Latin, while those drawn 
up from 1315 on are in German. The League had to 
struggle hard for its existence. Gradually it began to ex- 
pand and to eliminate the influence of neighbouring lords, 
until finally the original founders had formed a solid 
League with Lucerne, Zurich, Berne, Glarus and Zug; later, 
in the 16th century, it was increased by Fribourg, Soleure, 
Basle and Schaffhouse and then Appenzell. In this form 
yy irae oi for three centuries as the League of Thirteen 
Members. 


The city and abbey of St. Gall, Bienne, Neuchatel, Gen- 
eva, the Rhaetian Leagues and part of the Valais came in 
i Baresi 4 districts” with lesser privileges than full con- 
federates. 
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The solidarity of the League and the courage of its 
members were put to severe tests by renewed attacks from 
outside. At Morgarten, in 1315, the Swiss forces crushed 
the Hapsburg army, and at Sempach, where Winkelried 
sacrificed his life, they again defeated an army of Austrian 
knights. In the second half of the 15th century, a threat 
came from the West, and it was Charles the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy, who fell victim to Swiss arms. Sooner or 
later, however, the clash with the Empire was inevitable, 
the more so as Switzerland was feeling increasingly alien 
within its slackening bonds. At the moment when the Em- 
pire set about reforming itself and restoring its power by 
the institution of an Imperial Court, when, moreover, it 
imposed an imperial tax, the League came into open conflict 
with it. In 1499, the victory in the Swabian War against 
the Emperor Maximilian meant the effective separation 
from the Empire, the final stage of a long development. 
The Peace of Westphalia which brought the Thirty Years’ 
War to an end in 1648 formally recognised what had been 
for long past an accomplished fact. 

However much these great feats of arms had suc- 
ceeded in inspiring the confederates with a feeling of their 
own strength, the League itself could never be used as an 
instrument of power politics, for it had come into being 
for the protection of each of its members and not for a 
common increase of power. If, however, a power policy 
was put into action, it became the concern of single mem- 
bers: for instance the conquest of Vaud by Berne in 1536. 
The conquest of the Duchy of Iiilan at the beginning of 
the 16th century, which ended with the disastrous Swiss 
retreat from Marignano in 1515, was a drastic confirma- 
tion of this principle. The Confederation learned its lesson 
and thus decided to retreat from world history. 

This vital law of abstinence in foreign policy was rein- 
forced by inner necessity when the religious cleavage of 
the Reformation and the multiplicity of languages within 
the League imposed the principle which was later to issue 
in that of permanent neutrality. 

Once again Switzerland was seriously threatened when 
Napoleon set about changing the face of Europe with a 
total disregard for the facts of history. He unified Swit- 
zerland and called it “The Helvetic Republic,” annexed 
part of its territory to France and divided the rest into 
cantons by a scheme which took in the former associate dis- 
tricts and subject lands. The experiment was short-lived. 
It is true that the old Federation of states could not with- 
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stand the reforms thrust upon it at the point of French 
bayonets and with the help of Swiss zealots; moreover, 
armed resistance was brutally suppressed by Napoleon’s 
Army. The Confederation broke up in 1798, but the idea 
of federation survived the victory of foreign arms. 
Hardly five years later, Napoleon himself, by the “Act of 
Mediation,” replaced the moribund ‘“‘Helvetic Republic, one 
and indivisible’ by a new union. After his fall, the inde- 
pendence of the Confederation was formally confirmed and 
its independence recognised by the Great Powers of 
Europe. 

After the treaty of Vienna in 1815, the inner develop- 
ment continued, and the adaptation to changed conditions 
was made by the adoption of the Federal constitution in 
1848. The old federation of states was replaced by the 
Federal state which offered all the advantages of a uniform 
currency and customs duties, a common postal service, a 
centralized army and a progressive unification of law, civil 
and criminal. Above all, a common organ was created for 
forming the public will and putting it into action. 


Bs The Nature of the Swiss State 

While the form of the Confederation has changed, its 
fundamental principle has persisted. The system of mul- 
tiple alliances based on treaties has been replaced by the 
Confederation as the federal union of twenty-two states. 
Where formerly the Diet merely existed as the organ “ad 
referendum et ad ratificandum” of the member states, the 
present Federal Assembly is the legislative power and the 
Federal Council the common executive power. Instead of 
the turnpikes on which at one time some 470 tolls and simi- 
lar duties were levied, the Confederation has now a com- 
mon frontier which, embracing the whole of Switzerland, 
makes it one economic area. In short, the unity and com- 
mon strength of the Confederation has been reinforced in 
the interests of defence even in a completely changed world, 
and thus the conditions have been created in which full 
use can be made of all the possibilities offered by modern 
technics. 

Switzerland is, however, still founded on its member 
states, the cantons. They are, by the wording of the con- 
stitution, sovereign in so far as their sovereign rights suffer 
no limitation by the Federal constitution. The Swiss can- 
tons are therefore not mere districts, and cannot be com- 
pared with the departments of the centralised French state 
or of Napoleon’s Helvetic Republic. They resemble the 
states of the U.S.A., but their historical foundation goes 
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much deeper, and they are genuine states, each with its 
own constitution, and its own legislative and executive 
bodies. The fact that their democratic constitution is pre- 
scribed by the Federal constitution is rather a confirmation 
of history than an act of the Federal Council. Their demo- 
cratic character, however, rests on the’solid foundation of 
the communes. Free citizens of 3107 free communes con- 
stitute in their totality the sovereignty of the Swiss state. 


Centralism and Federalism 


; The federative structure of the state is a vital element 
in Swiss life. The Swiss state does not only consist of citi-. 
zens, but also of member states. These member states 
enjoy considerable autonomy and mean more to the indi- 
vidual citizen than the central power, since they are the 
political community of his local home (Heimat). From the 
historical point of view, the cantons came first. Thus the 
Swiss state was not artificially decentralized, but built up 
from below. In the U.S.A. the emphasis lies on the decen- 
tralization of the public power as such, in Switzerland 
rather on the independence of the cantons. In the U.S.A. 
the federative structure answers rather to the need of in- 
dependence felt by the different regions of a very big coun- 
try, in Switzerland its function is rather to protect the 
linguistic and cultural minorities. It makes good relations 
possible between the linguistic groups. There are also can- 
tons which in their turn comprise different languages, e.g. 
the Grisons (German, Italian, Romanche), Berne, Fribourg 
and Valais (German and French). Conflicts do not arise 
here either, since relations have long been governed by 
‘mutual respect and since the minority has the guarantee 
of full equality of rights, more especially of the free use 
of the mother tongue in daily life, at school and in trans- 
actions with the authorities. In the same way the federa- 
tive structure of the country can serve religious peace. 
Since, finally, the racial, linguistic, religious and other dif- 
ferences within the people are not, as in America, the pro- 
duct of immigration, and largely coincide with cantonal 
frontiers, there is no feeling of need for assimilation. On 
the contrary, a higher interest demands that each part of 
the country should preserve its individuality. 


Federalism is the political tendency which aims at pre- 
serving the power of the cantons and at conferring upon 
them as many and as important rights as possible. Cen- 
‘tralism, on the other hand, aims at strengthening and in- 
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reasing the Confederation and its powers. Hence the terms 
poled th these two trends in the policy of the Federal 
state are exactly opposite in Switzerland to those used in 
the U.S.A., where the adherents of the central power are 
called federalists, its opponents anti-federalists. Of late 
years the central power has been greatly increased, partly 
under the influence of European nationalism and the unifi- 
cation of the neighbour countries to north and south, still 
more as a result of the improvement in means of transport 
and the requirements of trade and industry, of economic. 
interdependence and the necessity of a uniform and efficient. 
economic policy in times of economic crisis. Further, after 
the army had been transferred to the central power, civil 
and criminal law became federal instead of cantonal; the 
motto “one law and one army” was an endeavour to 
strengthen the cohesion of Switzerland. This development, 
however, is now at an end, and the disputes between cen- 

tralists and federalists are dying down. 
It is generally realized that the conception of the 

Swiss state might suffer under further centralization. 

Politics, it is true, have remained lively in the cantons 

up to the present day. In spite of the transfer of powers 
from the cantons to the central power, the cantons have 
remained the more genuine and more living democracies. 
That is also due in part to the fact that democracy proves 
its worth better in small units, where the voters know the 
candidates and the discussion of problems is more practic- 
able. Thus in this way the federative structure of the state 
comes to complete both the idea of freedom and the idea 
of democracy. Further, the cantons have, from time imme- 
morial, been the political training grounds of future federal 
politicians. The antithesis between federalism and cen- 
tralism might, for that matter, easily blind us to the fact 
that, in practice, the Confederation and the cantons are in-. 
terdependent. For instance, some forty members of can-- 
tonal government sit in the Federal Parliament and thus. 
establish the necessary contact. Further, the heads of 
departments in the cantonal governments (education, pub- 
lic economy, public health, police, etc.) meet at annual con- 
ferences in which questions arising in their departments 
are discussed in the presence of representatives of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Berne, the biggest of the cantons and half-cantons, has 
730,000 inhabitants, Appenzell Inner Rhodes, the smallest,. 
has only 13,400. In other ways too the cantons, even apart 
from language and religion, are very different from each 
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other, for instance as regards geography and situation 
(mountain cantons, lowland cantous, frontier cantons) or 
economic make-up (industrial, agricultural, urban, rural). 
On that account, of course, not all carry the same weight 
in the Confederation. Again, their financial circumstances 
vary very widely. The first national defence “sacrifice,” a 
single capital levy in 1940, brought in four times as much 
per head in the canton of Zurich as in the canton of Appen- 
zell, and the same canton of Zurich drew only about half as 
much in Federal grants per head as was drawn by Valais. 
The Federal constitution itself compensates for cantonal 
inequalities by giving each the same number of seats in the 
Council of States and prescribes that, for the adoption of 
an amendment of the constitution, there must be not only a 
majority of voters but also a majority of cantons, each can- 
tonal vote carrying the same weight. The differences in 
the power and influence of the cantons, however, are not 
so great that a canton could exercise a hegemony such as 
was exercised by Prussia, for instance, in Bismarck’s Ger- 
man constitution. 
Home Commune 

Swiss citizenship is primarily communal. Every Swiss 
has a home commune. It is true that to obtain Swiss 
citizenship the consent of the Confederation must first be 
obtained. What really matters, however, is the decision 
of the commune to admit the new citizen. The commune is 
the cell in the organism of Swiss democracy. All public 
activity has its origin here, and it is in every sense of the 
word a school of citizenship. For here, in the local self- 
government of the communes, every citizen can take part 
in discussion and share in work. In the preamble to the 
bill of March 27th, 1948, the government of the Grisons 
said quite rightly: “The commune is the prototype of the 
democratic organisation. The small space of the commune 
is the given field of pure democracy; here every citizen 
co-operates in every decision and all governing bodies are 
elected by the people’s vote. Here the individual can see 
the sources and the significance of every decision, here he 
can see for himself the consequences of what he has done.” 
The free commune is from the outset a vital element of the 
Confederation. It is from the commune that the Confeder- 
ation draws its strength, and it is here that we can see the 
difference between Switzerland and countries which govern 
by means of a centralized bureaucracy. In Switzerland the 
national will grows from below upwards and even state in- 
stitutions are modelled on those which have stood the test 
on a smaller scale. 
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The commune, however, presupposes the liberty of the 
individual citizen. In its main features, that liberty has 
been guaranteed for the whole of Switzerland by the Fed- 
eral constitution, in particular by the Proclamation of Lib- 
erties. All Swiss citizens are equal before the law and the 
constitutien has expressly abolished all privileges of place, 
birth, family or person. 

What is meant by the liberty of the individual is that 
the citizen has a right to a personal sphere free of state 
control, to freedom of creed and conscience, freedom of the 
press and freedom of assembly. Freedom of trade and in- 
dustry also enters into this category, but in this case the 
limits are in a state of constant flux and are under con- 
stant revision by the Confederation. The freedom of trade 
and traffic guaranteed by the Federal constitution of 1848 
was first extended by the revision of 1874 to a freedom of 
trade and industry, which meant in those days that the 
economy of the country was from that time on free from 
guild and other privileges, and that freedom of movement 
all over Switzerland was guaranteed, the country having 
beccme a unified economic area by the establishment of 
the Federal state. The constitutional freedom of establish- 
ment also serves the same end, namely that every fully- 
qualified Swiss citizen may settle in any part of the coun- 
try and may not be taxed higher than the citizens native to 
the place. 


On completion of his twentieth year, every male Swiss 
becomes an active member of his commune, i.e., he obtains 
the vote in all communal, cantonal and federal affairs, and 
is himself eligible for election. At the same time he becomes 
liable for military service in the Swiss militia, which car- 
ries on the tradition of an armed people in modern form. 


One of the peculiarities of the Swiss state is the com- 
bination of pure and representative democracy. It goes 
without saying that the citizen has to decide upon questions 
arising in the communes, especially in the practically self- 
govern-ng Swiss ccmmunes, and that he can and in many 
cantons must be present at the m-st important assemblies. 
There are a number of cantons in which this ecnvocaticn of 
the citizens takes place annually in the form of a Land3- 
gemeinde or folk-moot, as, for instance, in Unterwalden 
Appenzell, Glarus and in certain communes in Schwyz. At 
the appointed time the citizens assemble in the public 
place of the capital of the canton. They can take part in the 
discussion, decide by show of hands which laws and finan- 
cial measures are to be enacted, and elect the members of 
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the government. Most cantons, however, have outgrown 
this form of direct democracy. All the same, the citizen 
has the last word everywhere, and his right to a direct 
participation in the life of the state goes far beyond the 
right to elect the officials of the legislature and executive, 
and in many cantons, the judicature. Here the cantonal 
constitution is the final authority. For instance, in the 
canton of Basle Country, every law enacted by the Cantonal 
Council, which is the cantonal legislature, must be submit- 
ted to the people for approval. In other cantons, the refer- 
endum may be brought into action. That means that, if a 
sufficient number of signatures is collected by the citizens 
among themselves, they have the right to demand that a 
law approved by the legislative assembly be submitted to 
the vote of the people. 


And now we come to the referendum and the initiative, 
those features of Swiss democracy which are typical of its 
absolutely democratic nature and have been retained even 
in the Federal constitution. A bill approved by the Federal 
Assembly must, by the constitution, be submitted to the 
referendum. It enters into force only if no petition is made 
against it within ninety days. But if a referendum is de- 
sired and a petition is submitted bearing the signatures of 
not less than 30,000 citizens, the final decision as to whether 
it shall become law rests with the people. The citizen has 
yet another means by which he can exercise the right of 
taking part directly in the affairs of his country, namely, 
the initiative. By this means the people, given a support 
of 50,000 signatures, can demand that the Federal consti- 
tution shall be amended, or totally or partially revised. In 
the cantons, the public can, with a proportionately smaller 
number of signatures, propose amendments to the constitu- 
tion as well as the adoption of new laws. Should the Federal 
constitution be amended, not only is the consent of the 
majority of the people required in every case, but a 
majority of the “states,’. ’i.e., the cantons, must be obtained 
also. This “double majority” is ascertained by first deter- 
mining the majority of all votes, and then the proportion 
of votes for and against the motion in each separate canton. 
If there is a majority of votes as well as a majority of can- 
tons in favour of the amendment, it then becomes law. 


The people as a whole, as well as the cantons, are re- 
sponsible for the election of the legislature, i.e., the Federal 
Assembly. One of the two chambers, the National Council, 
is representative of the people and is, by the constitution, 
so elected that there is one National- Councillor for every 
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©2000 citizens, each canton, even the smallest, having a 
representative. Every canton forms an electoral area. At 
the elections to the National Council held in autumn, 1943, 
194 mem”™ers were elected. Out of a population of 4.26 
million it was calculated that 1,300,784 were eligible to 
vote. The seats were then, as the law prescribes, allocated 
among the parties according to the strength of their polls. 
The present National Council, which remains in office till 
the end of 1951, comprises 44 Catholic Conservatives, 52 
Radicals, 7 Liberal Conservatives, 21 members of the Party 
of the Citizens’ Farmers and Artisans, 48 Social Democrats, 
8 members of the National Ring, 5 of the Democratic party, 
7 of the Party of Work (communists) and 2 with no affilia- 
tion. 

The second chamber, called by the old cantonal name 
of Council of States, is elected, according to cantonal iegis- 
lation either by elections in the Cantons or by the cantonal 
authorities. It consists of 44 members, which means that 
each canton has two seats. Three cantons have been div- 
ided by Federal law into two half-cantons each, Unterwalden 
by a very old tradition into Obwalden and Nidwalden, 
Appenzell into Catholic Inner Rhodes and Protestant Outer 
Rhodes, and Basle, after the violent conflict between town 
and country in the 1830’s into Basle City and Basle Coun- 
try. Each one of these half cantons is as independent a 
state as any canton, but in Federal matters they have only 
half a vote, and hence only one seat in the Council of States. 
‘This gives rise to the curious situation by which the city 
of Basle with over 170,000 inhabitants has only one vote, 
‘while the canton of Uri with only 27,302 inhabitants has 
two. 


Thus the bicameral system of the legislature keeps 
faithfully to the federal structure of the country as a whole. 
For a decision to be passed by the Federal Assembly, it 
‘must be approved by a majority in both chambers, the 
National Council and the Council of States, the representa- 
tives of the people and the representatives of the cantons. 
Only a few matters are dealt with by the united Federal 
Assembly meeting under the chairmanship of the President 
-of the National Council: these are, the election of members 
of the government, that is the Federal Council, of its Pre- 
sident and Vice-President, of the Federal judges, and of 
eee Insurance Tribunal, as well as questions of 
pardon. 


The principles of the Federal Constitution, though in- 
fluenced by the French Revolution, derive entirely fi old 
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Confederate sources. The bicameral system, on the other 
hand, was formed on the American pattern, the Senate 
serving as model for the Council of States, and the House 
of Representatives for the National Council. The U.S.A. 
had to solve the same problem of the representation of the 
people and of member states some decades before Switzer- 
land. This solution has stood the test in America as well 
as in Switzerland, which, though much smaller, follows the 
same principles. The members of both Councils, however, 
vote without instructions; the Council of States, for in- 
stance, has no instructions from the cantons. 


The Swiss solution of the problem of federal govern- 
ment,’on the other hand, is entirely different from the 
American. In Switzerland the collegial republic stands in 
contrast to the presidial republic of America, and the man- 
ner of election of the Federal Council is entirely of Swiss 
origin. - It corresponds to the collegial system which the 
cantons have developed for their own governments, except 
a in the cantons the determining factor is the people’s 
vote. 

The Federal Council is appointed every four years at 
the first session of the Federal Assembly after the election 
of the National Council in autumn. It consists of seven 
members and they are jointly responsible for the govern- 
ment as a collegial body, while exercising at the same time 
the functions of head of the State. The same as for the 
National Council, every Swiss is eligible with the exception 
of the clergy, the only restriction being that several citizens 
of the same canton cannot at the same time belong to the 
Federal Council. On the other hand, the various regions 
of the country, languages, confessions and parties are taken 
into consideration in the election of the Council. Of the 
seven Federal Councillors in office three are Radical Demo- 
crats, two Catholic Conservatives, and the other two from 
the Party of the Citizens Farmers and Artisans and the 
Social Democratic Party. Four are German-speaking, two 
French, and one Italian-speaking. One characteristic of 
the Swiss government, both in the Confederation and in 
the cantons, is its stability. Election to the Federal Council 
always means re-election of the members in office as long 
as no resignation has been announced. 


The annual election of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Confederation by the Federal Assembly is a 
mere matter of routine. The former Vice-president in- 
variably becomes President, the Vice-President being next 
on the list which is drawn up by an old-established rule. 
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The President of the Confederation is merely the President 
of the Federal Council and “primus inter pares” in a col- 
lective authority of seven Federal Councillors, each in 
charge of an executive department. In addition to his 
duties as departmental head, he has various representative 
functions. So there is no head of the State as in the U.S.A. 
or Great Britain; the President cannot dismiss his col- 
leagues, there can be no cabinet crises and no votes of cen- 
sure. Neither a parliamentary vote nor a referendum can 
cause the Council to resign. The Federal Council is respon- 
sible to the Federal Assembly, the representative of the 
people. The Swiss system of the formation of the political 
will of the State, with its reservations in favour of direct 
intervention by the people, may be complicated and cumber- 
some, but these drawbacks are amply compensated for 
by the solidity and stability which saves the country the 
gs adventures through which other countries have to 
ive. 


The third power of the State is the Federal court, the 
Supreme Federal Tribunal, which has its seat at Lausanne. 
The Federal judges are elected by the Federal Assembly for 
a period of six years. This court, with its four divisions, 
is the supreme court of Switzerland; its constitutional divi- 
sion is charged with the highly political duty of protecting 
the rights of the citizen, yet it has no power to examine 
Federal! laws for their constitutionality. 


What may seem a matter of secondary importance, 
and is yet typical of the whole structure of the Confedera- 
tion, is the fact that there is no real capital in Switzerland. 
Berne is the seat of the governing bodies of the Confedera- 
tion, the Federal Council and the central administration, as 
well as of such public institutions as the Post Office and 
the Federal Railway Department. Here too the Federal 
Assembly meets, so that it is in a peculiar sense the Federal 
city. Berne, however, has not become the centre of Switzer- 
land: the forces that work for federalism have always been 
and still are opposed to it. Berne has remained the capital 
of the important Canton of Berne, but she is no Swiss 
Washington (with her proper federal territory) nor is she 
a Swiss Paris. Each canton has its capital, urban or rural 
according to its nature. Economic and cultural life have 
often proved to be factors more important than the political 
which fact makes Switzerland a free state for free indi. 
viduals, and not an artificial state to which the individual 
is subordinated; this is true democracy brought about by 
the right kind of federalism. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
FUTURE IN NEW ZEALAND 

J. R. MARSHALL, B.A., LL.M., M.P. 


In what I have to say there will not be much attempt 
to prophesy but rather an attempt to draw inferences from 
present conditions and to show that if the majority of our 
people accept one or other of the alternative philosophies 
of politics, certain consequences will probably follow. The 
two presently practical alternatives in this country are the 
philosophies of socialism and liberalism. Those are the 
broad divisions of political thought which are competing 
for popular support today. 


In addressing university students I am aware that 
there may be a number, not necessarily a majority, with a 
certain sympathy for socialism. It would be surprising 
if it were otherwise. Clemenceau once said, varying a still 
older quotation: “Not to be a socialist at 20 is proof of lack 
of heart; to be a socialist at 30 is proof of lack of head.” 


There is a superficial idealism in the conception of so- 
cialism—an unselfish spirit of sharing and co-operation— 
which is seldom practised by socialists but which has its 
appeal to youth seeking a panacea for the world’s ills. But 
those who have both a heart and a head become acutely 
conscious, between the ages of 20 and 30, of the conflict be- 
tween what is ideally desirable and practically possible. A 
greater knowledge of men and the ways of men brings a 
leavening of realism, a growing awareness that between 
the ideal dream and the real life of society comes the human 
material of which the community is composed. 


That brings me to the first proposition which I wish 
to emphasise. It is that any plans for the future, whether 
they concern politics, economics or any other activity of man 
must, if they are to work, be based on a realistic conception 
of man. You may perhaps be surprised when I say that I 
think the most realistic view of man that I know is the 
Christian conception. It affirms the infinite worth of the 
individual life and of human personality but at the same 
time it makes it abundantly clear that, morally, man is not 
as good as he ought to be and is not likely to be much better 
by his own efforts. In plain terms it means that the natural 
man is the selfish man whose simple philosophy is “each 
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man for himself and the devil take the hindmost.” Al- 
though our Christian civilization does something to soften 
the harshness of it and in individual cases may change 
selfishness into selflessness, yet as we see ourselves, and 
this sorry world, who can deny that men are like that! 

From this fundamental element in man’s nature we can 
draw two conclusions about the future political and eco- 
nomic activities of our own people. 

The first is that any form of society which does not 
provide an adequate outlet for the selfish acquisitive and 
individualistic tendencies of man can only operate by the 
use of force and the exercise of power extensive enough to 
curb those natural. tendencies. 

The second is that whatever form the future society 
may take it will always be subject to the ills that flesh is 
an heir to— 2 

“The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
Which patient merit of the unworthy takes.” 

The theorists and zealots who believe that their par- 
ticular theory will produce a perfect society, or even a much 
better society, particularly those who would smash what 
we have rather than attempt to improve it, are inclined to 
overlook the fact that we cannot build a perfect society out 
of imperfect men and women. In our theoretical thinking 
about political and economic organisation we can do well 
to remember the simple advice contained in John Mase- 
field’s “Everlasting Mercy” when the village parson says 
to Saul Kane: 

“And keep the existing social state, 
I quite agree it’s out of date, 
One does too much another shirks, 
Unjust I’ll grant, but still it works. 
To get the whole world out of bed, 
And washed and dressed and warmed and fed, 
To work and back to bed again, 
Believe me, Saul, costs worlds of pain.” 


With these observations in mind I want now to con- 
sider the two alternatives of socialism and liberalism, and 
the kind of society which each can offer. While Ormond Wil- 
son will be extolling the merits of socialism, it is not my 
intention to assist him but rather to state the main objec- 
tions to socialism as a blue print for the political and econ- 
omic future of New Zealand from the liberal point of view. 
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Substantially Similar 


_The philosophy of socialism is capable of considerable 
variety of application, from Fabian gradualism to revolu- 
tionary Marxism, depending largely on the power of 
those who carry out that policy and on the urgency or speed 
with which they work. Where the power is absolute, or 
can be seized, and there is no cause for delay, we have revo- 
lutionary communism, dictatorial and totalitarian, as it 
operates in those countries where a communist revolution 
has already taken place; where the power is limited and 
without any urgent demand from the people for the speedy 
introduction of the socialist state we have evolutionary 
socialism as in this country, where there has never been a 
majority in favour of socialism: but in all cases the politi- 
cal philosophy is substantially the same. For while the 
methods of revolutionary communism and evolutionary 
socialism differ very materially, the objective to be achieved 
by those varying methods is the same and the existing form 
of society in the former may be taken as some indication 
of the final form of the latter. 

Socialism as set out in the objective of the New Zea- 
land Labour Party is the “socialization of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange.” This necessarily 
involves the central economic planning and direction of all 
economic activity. Central planning to be effective must 
have sufficient power to control economic activity and the 
centralising of that power in the hands of the State means 
the placing of final economic power in the hands of those 
who administer the affairs of State. The concentration of 
absolute power in the hands of a few men is a process 
against which the whole history of mankind cries out in 
solemn warning. Lord Acton, the great liberal historian, 
out of a profound knowledge of history delcared that, “All 
power tends to corrupt and absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely,” or as Bacon said in his “Essay on Goodness”, “The 
desire of power in excess caused the angels to fall.” 


These considerations led the political philosophers of 
the 18th century to develop the theory of the separation of 
powers in the democratic state so well illustrated in the 
checks and balances of the United States Constitution. But 
in the socialist state in its final form all power is concen- 
trated in the administrative State in a politbureau or in a 
dictator, benevolent or otherwise, 

The complete control of economic activities, as we 
see in those countries in which it operates, also means 
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the loss of that personal and political freedom which 
goes hand in hand with personal economic independ- 


ence. 


In a country where the sole employer is the State, op- 
position means death by slow starvation. As far back as 
1918 Mr. Hilaire Belloc wrote: “The effect of socialist doc- 
trine on capitalist society is to produce a third thing dif- 
ferent from either of its two begetters—to wit the servile 
state.” 


The claim that a socialist state with its centrally 
planned economy can give greater production than the 
competitive system of the free economy is being progres- 
sively abandoned in the face of actual experience in social- 
ized industry. But even if it were more efficient that would 
still be too great a price to pay. That it is unlikely to be 
efficient is a reasonable assumption from the lack of motive 
for efficiency as compared with private enterprise. Under 
private enterprise, inefficiency cannot compete with effici- 
ency. Under state operated industry, running at a loss 
does not mean bankruptcy—it means increased taxation. 


The growing complexity of industry, trade and com- 
merce is a further problem for the central planners. How 
can one man or a few men who must make the decisions 
cope with the complexity of the modern scene without 
making wrong decisions. Now if a unit in private enter- 
prise makes a mistake it pays up and sees that it does not 
make the same mistake again, but it affects only a small 
number of people. But if the State, accepting responsi- 
bility for central planning, makes a mistake the whole com- 
munity suffers. 


It is apparent too that a democratically elected legis- 
lative body cannot function as a planning agency. They 
are not constituted to produce detailed plans. They would 
probably not be experts in the field of planning—so in 
approving central economic planning we approve the hand- 
ing over of power to the planners. In war the operational 
planning was carried out and executed just in that way, and 
to a certain extent during war we handed over great 
powers to the executive, for it is sensible temporarily to 
sacrifice freedcm in order to make it more secure in the 
future, but those of you who are ex-servicemen will know 
how we chafed under army discipline. If we sacrifice liberty 
permanently in the interests of a planned economy then 
we must expect the consequenecs of that restraint. 
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What kind of men and women can we expect to come 
from such a way of life? Here again we can draw infer- 
ences from current history and from the nature of the case. 
In British cauntries we are rightly proud of the virtues of 
independence, self-reliance and tolerance; we admire in- 
dividual initiative and perseverance; we encourage local 
responsibility in government and we have a healthy sus- 
picion of power and authority, particularly in the domin- 
eering or dictatorial style. But in a collective society those 
qualities of mind and spirit have no place because men with 
enough power to plan your lives will have enough power to 
prohibit the criticism of their plans and enough power to 
stifle the exercise of those qualities of the free man. That 
is what does happen in the countries which now practise 
socialism. It is ideal for socialists in this country to say, 
“But that won’t happen here.” I, for one, am not prepared 
to run the risk. 


(Then followed an exposition of the liberal philosophy,\ 
the substance of which was contained in the article: “The 
Faith of a Liberal,’ which appeared in the first issue of 
this Journal.) 


NEW ZEALAND’S POLITICAL AND 


ECONOMICAL FUTURE 
ORMOND WILSON, M.A., MP. 


The political and economic future of New Zealand is 
obviously a question mark—especially to a politician. It is | 
enormously dependent on factors outside us; for the major 
world issues, if only by infection, inevitably become our 
issues too. Communism, socialism, capitalism, the relation 
between the individual and the state, between education 
and propaganda, are issues for New Zealand as well as for 
the world. 

So that you should know where I stand on these gen- 
eral questions, [ would say briefly that I hold that a planned 
society is a prerequisite of individual liberty and that in- 
dividual liberty is a good in itself. 

I will not attempt to discuss how and by what steps the 
future may emerge, or whether changes will take place 
peaceably or otherwise. I only point out that the decision 
whether there shall be bloody revolution or peaceful evo- 
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lution is always made by the forces of conservatism. It 1s 
the reactionaries who ‘create revolutions. 

However, before we can reasonably discuss the future 
at all, we must assume certain stable factors—for example, 
that the cold war does not develop into atomic or bacter- 
iological war, and that our major exports retain their de- 
mand. If margarine displaced butter or nylon displaced 
wool, we should have to reshape our economy fundamentally, 
or slip back into the second-rate position of a struggling 
dominion such as Newfoundland. 

On the basis of these assumptions I want simply to 
discuss what I see to be some special qualities of the New 
Zealand scene, and to relate the world universal to the New 
Zealand. particular. 

The essential and peculiar quality of New Zealand’s 
political and economic past in Paternalism: paternalism of 
a strictly practical and pragmatic kind, giving rise to the 
protectionist social service state. Its origins have been 
in part (but no more) in the Liberal-Labour movements 
and governments; but these governments have typified it. 
They have not been socialist governments. Or, if you 
insist on calling them socialist, their socialism has been 
of a very practical kind dealing only with individual issues. 
A real socialist attack on capitalism wauld aim at the sources 
of power, not at the broken sectors. The Labour Govern- 
ment in Britain, for example, is nationalising the steel in- 
dustry, not merely or primarily because it was badly man- 
aged in the past or is not trusted to manage its affairs 
in the future, but mainly because steel is the core of British 
industry and by socialising it, the government will have 
taken a drastic step towards socialising industry generally. 

There has been no comparable step taken in New Zea- 
land. In the main, only inefficient industries have been 
taken over, or, as in the case of the railways, industries 
were developed by the state because private capital was 
unable to do so. The nationalisation of the Bank of New 
‘Zealand has, I believe, been the only significant case of 
nationalisation for the sake of principle. 


This paternalism in New Zealand politics certainly does 
not owe its origin to the present Labour Government. It is 
equally the work of the conservative elements of the com- 
munity. The stronghold of individualism are the. farmers; 
but they are among the first to demand state assistance 
when in trouble. Manufacturers also have always insisted 
on state protection, and many of them exist only because 
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of it. Two of our major monopolistic groups, the cinemas 
and hotels, exist on the basis of state licensing which gives 
them their security and their monopolistic character. Every 
local body and organisation which is in trouble begs for 
state aid. All adhere to the good old New Zealand tradition 
that the Government’s job is to dole out largesse. 


_ Paternalism, then, is the quality of New Zealand’s poli- 
tical organisation. Its characteristic is the typical view 
of the politician (accepted by the electors) that the Govern- 
ment bestows benefits. This is illustrated by the fact that 
it is the local Member of Parliament who announces, and 
by implication gives, the schools, roads, telephone booths 
and what-not, to his district. The typical approach to the 
Government is that of little boys wheedling a father, and 
even if the technique involves threats it still remains the 
technique of cajolery. 

Political parties have their origins in the antagonisms 
of divergent interests and classes in the community. Their: 
philosophies reflect their origins, and often appear in more 
fundamental] conflict than the interests the parties repre-: 
sent. This is particularly the case of a new and growing 
party, still in opposition. When the party becomes the 
government. however, it tends to lose its essential theo- 
retical or philosophical basis, and to become merely (to 
a greater or lesser degree) the protector of particular in- 
terests. The differences between parties tend them to be- 
come only of degree and detail, rather than of principle 
and kind. 

So to-day, when the major parties have both had ex-- 
perience of government and are so nearly balanced that 
both can expect to be the government in the future, the 
differences between them are less pronounced than in the 
past. Both have been caught up in the New Zealand tra- 
dition. The National Party opposed many of the things that. 
the Labour Government brought about, but since these are 
now working well would leave them alone if it came into: 
office. The Labour Party has ceased on becoming the Gov- 
ernment to be radical; but it has not lost its paternalism. 

One of the reasons for the paternalism of New Zealand 
politics has been the smallness of our country. Everybody 
has been able to maintain contact with the centre of gov- 
ernment. -It has not been necessary till now that any 
government should make more than ad hoc decisions on 
individual cases. The perfect example of paternalism was. 
the government of Mr. Seddon, who himself personally de- 
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cided pol'cy and appointed messenger boys. If the situa- 
tion has changed now, it is not so much that New Zealand 
has grown too big (after all it is only in population the size 
of a largish city), but that present problems have become 
too complex for the Seddonian approach. 
I believe that whether we like it or not we have 
reached the end of this sort of road, which we have 
been travelling for at least the past half-century. This 
dces not call so much for violent change as for a new 
attitude. The complexity of modern organisation de- 
mands that we must: plan and not improvise. The 
modern world cannot be left to run of its own accord. 
The fact that we are small will make it possible for 
us to do something that bigger countries may not succeed 
in doing. I believe that we can have democratic planning— 
indeed, that the essence of real planning is democratic, and 
that it can work best in a small community. Planning can 
be effective only if the community can share in making the 
plans, and in working them out. If the Russian five-year 
plans have been successful, and to the extent to which they 
have been successful, I would say that it is due to the policy 
of referring them back at each stage to those who had to 
execute them—down to the level of the individual factory. 
Plans won’t work unless that is done. Hitler’s centralised, 
‘dictatorial planning broke down. 

The acceptance of any genuine degree of planning im- 
plies also the acceptance of the end of capitalism as the 
dominant factor in our economic set-up. Capitalism at its 
best provides only the efficient operation of each individual 
unit of preduction—it cannot supply overall efficiency amd 
‘co-ordination. To establish planning and democracy in in- 
dustry you have to eliminate capitalism as your central 
feature. It may well be that private control of many means 
of production, distribution and exchange may continue for 
a century, perhaps forever. But we’ve got to the point where 
industries that are basic to the national economy must be 
owned nationally, whether the management is in the hands 
of a government department, of an independent corporation 
or a co-operative crganisation of producers or consumers. 
To give shape to these general contentions, here are 
some pointers—but rointers only—of how, as I see it, our 
political ard economic set-up might develop in the future. 


Bureaucracy Cumbersome 


The machinery of state must be remodelled. The ad hoc 
creation of State Departments to deal with each new func- 
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tion of Government has already made our bureaucracy hope- 
lessly cumbersome and-chaotic. To continue in the same 
way will make it worse in the future.. In particular, the 
information, research and planning departments must both 
be given real cohesion, and at the same time they must 
be made a part of, and not stand apart from, the community 
they serve. (I am thinking of such departments and 
branches as the Economic Information Service, the Bureau 
of Standards and the Bureau of Industry, the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, the Census and Sta- 
tistics Department, Industries and Commerce Department 
generally, and the Building Controller, Housing Department 
and Ministry of Works generally.) 

By.the same token, there must be a real development 
of local responsibility and initiative in national services 
which operate locally such as Health and Education. It’s 
all right for Wellington to lay down minimum standards 
and allocate funds, but Waipukurau and Wanganui must 
determine how they are to be spent in their own districts. 
If they decid> to develop their hospitals on different lines, 
so much the better. roe 

Above all, in the nationalised industries (and in the 
private ones too) actual substance must be given to the idea 
of workers’ share in management. It is needed desperately 
to increase industrial efficiency; it is needed as badly to 
provide a new incentive for workers and management alike; 
and without it, there is no meaning to socialism. | 

Finally, and inciuding all the rest, we must develop a 
new relationship between the individual and the state. Plan- 
ning, I insist, can be democratic—at any rate in the small 
community. New Zealand is ideally placed for a real 
advance towards democratic socialism. The paternal state 
will lead us, under whatever government, towards the ser- 
vile state. Dispersal of responsibility is the protection 
against the insidious dictatorship of patronage and pro- 
paganda. 

The alternatives before us are not a liberal capitalism 
and socialism, but a democratic socialism and a totalitar- 
ianism of either the right or the left. 

Nothing can be achieved withcut pain and struggle, but 
the decis:ve step towards a demccratic socialism could be 
taken more easily here than in most countries. Whether 
‘we take it or not will determine New Zealand’s political 
and economic future—and_ the lives of all New Zealanders 


as well. 
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